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Publie and Private 
Ownership in Sweden 


GRANT OLSON * 


EUROPEAN DIVISION, OIT 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC objectives 
pursued by the Swedish Government 
in the postwar period may be de- 
scribed as falling into three main 
categories: (1) Full employment, (2) 
more nearly equal distribution of wealth, 
and (3) greater productive efficiency 
and more democracy in economic life. 
In carrying out this program it has main- 
tained strict control over the economic 
life of the country. But—perhaps con- 
trary to the belief in many quarters in 
the United States—the program has 
been carried on without any major move 
to increase the nationalization of in- 
dustry and private property. National- 
ized industry has existed in Sweden for 
many years, and there has been some 
expansion of public ownership in recent 
years in fields where such ownership has 
played a part. 

The Swedish Banking Association has 
just released a report based on a year’s 
study of the distribution of ownership 
in Sweden. This study was undertaken 
for the purpose of obtaining a current 
picture of the extent to which historical 
developments, the policy of the Govern- 
ment (the present Social-Democratic 
Government has been in power almost 
continuously since 1932), and the coop- 
erative movement have affected the ac- 
quisition and ownership of private prop- 
erty. The results of the study show that 
private enterprises continue to dominate 
in the fields of industry, finance, ship- 
ping, and trade. 

The system of public ownership is 
much further, advanced in Sweden than 
in the United States, but it is in the 
public utilities and service fields that the 
Government is most active. The tele- 
phone and telegraph systems were 
merged under Government ‘ownership 
and administration many years ago. 
The State Telegraph Administration 
provides the technical services for the 
Swedish Radio Broadcasting Organiza- 
tion, which is otherwise operated under 
a Government franchise as a private 
corporation. The Government appoints 
the governing board of the Broadcasting 
Organization (Radiojanst), the stock of 
which is owned largely by newspapers 
and radio manufacturers. The postal 
service is Government owned and op- 
erated. 

At present, 85 percent of the railroads 
are owned by the Government. When 
railroad construction was started 
hearly 100 years ago a principle was 
established that the Government should 


This article is based on reports submitted by 
the United States Embassy, Stockholm, and ma- 
terial appearing in private and official Swedish 
and British publications. 
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be responsible for the trunk lines re- 
quiring the greatest investments, and 
private enterprise was free to build 
branch lines. After World War I the 
Government decided to take over certain 
private lines which were losing money. 
Since then, there has been a gradual 
movement toward the nationalization 
of all lines on the grounds that it is not 
feasible for the Government to operate 
unprofitable lines and leave the profitable 
ones in private hands. The State’s 
share in other forms of transportation 
is smaller. Bus lines are 60 percent pri- 
vately owned, and 99 percent of the mer- 
chant fleet is in private hands. The 
merchant fleet, which operates without 
Government subsidy, plays an impor- 
tant role in Sweden’s economy, not only 
providing transportation for goods en- 
tering foreign trade but also making an 
important contribution to the Swedish 
balance of payments. 

A system of joint ownership has been 
worked out for commercial aviation, 
and airfields are owned and controlled 
by the Government. 

The water-power resources are held 
largely by the State, which is playing an 
important role in the current develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power. The lack 
of adequate coal resources makes electric 
power of great importance to the coun- 
try’s industrial development. At pres- 
ent 58 percent of the power production 
is developed by privately owned and 
managed plants, State-owned plants 
produce 36 percent, and municipal plants 
6 percent of the power. When a large 
new plant in northern Sweden comes 
into operation, however, the State’s 
share of power production will increase. 


Private Ownership Dominant in 
Industrial Production 


About 91 percent of employment in 
the field of industrial production is pro- 
vided by private industry; the consumer 
cooperatives, which are owned by the 
members and operate a number of dif- 
ferent industries, provided 4 percent, 
State-owned industries 4 percent, and 
municipal-owned industries only 1 per- 
cent of industrial employment. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
State-owned enterprises in the manufac- 
turing field is the steel mill at Lulea. 
This steel plant is operated on a cor- 
porate basis with the State owning the 
stock. It was constructed during World 
War II, partly to provide local employ- 
ment and partly to utilize the Lapland 
iron ore and reduce the country’s de- 
pendence on foreign outlets for this ore. 

In the iron-ore mining field the Gov- 
ernment holds a 38 percent interest in 
the mines. This is largely owing to the 
fact that when the Lapland iron-ore 
mines were opened for exploitation at 
the beginning of this century large cap- 
ital investments were required, necessi- 
tating Government assistance. The 
mines, however, are operated under pri- 
vate management. The Government 
owns the preferred stock of the mining 
company known as the Luossavaara- 
Kirunavaara A/B, and the privately 
owned Grangesberg Co. owns the com- 
mon stock. The Government appoints 
one-half of the directors of the ore com- 
pany, and the Grangesberg Co. appoints 
the other half. The chairman and the 
president are chosen by the Grangesberg 
Co. 

In 1950 a Government-owned company 
was established to take over and operate 
valuable iron-ore mines formerly owned 
by German interests. It is known as the 
State Mining Co. (A/B Statsgruvor) and 
was formed on March 30, 1950, with a 
capital of 12,000,000 crowns ($2,300,000, 
converted at 1 crown=US$0.19). 
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Modern pulp mill in center of Sweden’s Sundsvall forest-products district. 








The Indal River flowing between the high pine-clad hills which furnish timber to the 
sawmills and pulp mills in the Sundsvall district of Sweden. 


Forests Largely in Private Hands 


Forests cover over 54 percent of Swe- 
den’s land area and play a vitally im- 
portant role in the economy of the 
country. Only 25 percent of the forest 
lands are held by the State, some areas 
having been held for centuries, private 
individuals, mostly farmers, hold 50 per- 
cent of the forest land, and private com- 
panies own the remaining 25 percent. 
Most of the timber from the State forests 
is processed and marketed by private 
firms. 

In the processing of timber the Gov- 
ernment operates a few pulp mills and 
sawmills in the northern part of the 
country, primarily for employment pur- 
poses. These are operated by a cor- 
porate entity, with the stock ownership 
resting with the Government. 

Although actual Government owner- 
ship in the forest products industry is 
relatively small, it takes an active inter- 
est in the development of the industry, 
particularly because of its importance to 
the national economy. Government 
guidance and assistance is provided in 
forest conservation and improvement 
and in forest-products research. 

It is the pulp and paper industry 
that has played a major role in Swe- 
den’s export trade with the United States, 
and sales of the products of this indus- 
try have been Sweden’s largest single 
source of dollar exchange. In 1950, more 
than 50 percent of Sweden’s exports to 
the United States consisted of wood pulp. 

A plant for the extraction of oil from 
shale deposits was established by the 
State during World War II. This plant 
was constructed primarily for national 
defense purposes, and private capital was 
not available for the project. 

The production of this State-owned oil 
extraction and refining plant is small 
compared with the country’s total gaso- 
line and fuel-oil requirements. Produc- 
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tion of liquefied petroleum gas at the 
shale-oil plant has increased in impor- 
tance, and a growing market has been 
developed in the country. In certain 
cities it is expected to replace artificial 
cooking gas. 

A cooperative has the exclusive dis- 
tribution for the products manufactured 
at the shale-oil plant. 

Two privately owned oil refineries are 
of much greater importance in refining 
petroleum products, but these are de- 
pendent on the importation of crude oil 
from abroad. The one refinery has been 
in operation for many years and the sec- 
ond was acquired in the United States in 
1946 and started operating in the fall of 
1949. 

Consumption of petroleum products 
has increased greatly in the postwar pe- 
riod, particularly in the field of indus- 
trial heating and for ship operation. 
Practically all ships constructed for 
Swedish shipowners in recent years have 
been equipped with Diesel motors. 


Agriculture and Housing 


Sweden’s farm and pasture land is 
largely in the hands of individual farm- 
ers. The farms are mostly small and 
medium-sized. In an effort to increase 
production and the self-sufficiency of 
agriculture the Government has spon- 
sored a program of farm efficiency, par- 
ticularly through the amalgamation of 
small holdings and increased mechani- 
zation. Where possible, the farmers are 
encouraged to carry out such a program 
by means of capital grants. Sweden has 
attained a high degree of self-sufficiency 
in food production, but in doing so it 
has been dependent on imported fertili- 
zers, notably potash, phosphate rock, and 
nitrates. 

Practically all Swedish agricultural 
produce is marketed through one or more 
of the agricultural cooperative societies. 





There are 14 separate societies covering 
the entire country and about 90 percent 
of the farmers are members of these 
societies. In addition to the selling or. 
ganizations there are units for the 
purchase of fertilizers, feed, seeds, ma- 
chinery, implements, and other farm 
essentials. It is reported that 95 percent 
of the milk, 80 percent of animals for 
slaughter, and 65 percent of the eggs 
and cereals are delivered to the coopera- 
tive societies each year. All the agri- 
cultural cooperative societies are 
federated with the influential Swedish 
Agricultural Association in Stockholm. 

Although cooperatives are so impor- 
tant in marketing farm production jn 
the case of sugar, the Government has 
granted a monopoly to the Swedish 
Sugar Co. with respect to domestic pro- 
duction, manufacture, and importation 
of sugar. 

In the field of housing about 90 percent 
is in private hands, with public authori- 
ties and cooperative societies owning 
about 5 percent each. Because of the 
relatively severe climate, Sweden’s hous- 
ing requirements are correspondingly 
high. Because both wages and materials 
are usually high also, modern housing 
is expensive. 

A prominent feature of Sweden’s 
housing policy has been the “Build Your 
Own Home” program, which has enabled 
anyone planning on building a home to 
obtain State loans covering up to 90 
percent of the building costs. 


Consumer Cooperatives Prom. 
inent in Food Distribution 


The consumer cooperative movement 
occupies an important position in 
Sweden and, with nearly 8,000 retail 
outlets, is Sweden’s largest single retail 
organization. It is most prominent in 
the field of retail food distribution, ac- 
counting for nearly 24 percent of this 
trade. In other types of retail trade 
the over-all share of the cooperatives 
is only 2 percent, and privately owned 
firms dominate these fields. 

The retail outlets mentioned above 
are operated by the local consumer co- 
operative societies. ‘These societies in 
turn belong to a central organization 
known as the Cooperative Union. The 
Cooperative Union is the wholesale or- 
ganization of consumer cooperative 
movement and in addition to acting as 
the central buying organization for the 
local consumer societies, it also operates 
some 40 manufacturing plants. In 1950 
the Cooperative Union and affiliated en- 
terprises had sales totaling more than 
1,000,000,000 crowns ($190,000,000). 


State Monopolies on Tobacco 
and Liquor 


The importation and manufacture of 
tobacco is a State monopoly, while the 
retail distribution of tobacco products 
is made by privately owned firms. The 
tobacco monopoly is exercised by a Gov- 
ernment-owned corporation and was 
established primarily for revenue. State 
control of liquor was introduced many 
years ago for both social and fiscal 
reasons. 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Pakistan Official Interested 
in Power-Plant Equipment 


Z. A. Kahn, Director of Supply (Engineer- 
ing), Department of Supply and Develop- 
ment, Government of Pakistan, is expected to 
arrive in the United States about August 4, 
for the purpose of contacting United States 
firms which might be in a position to supply, 
erect, and put into operation complete steam- 
power stations of 10,000 to 30,000 kilowatts 
installed capacity. According to Mr. Kahn, 
the Government of Pakistan intends to place 
orders for complete stations—including civil 
engineering, foundation, and construction 
work, as well as generating sets, boiler plant, 
switch gear and transformers—in connection 
with a power-plant project to be undertaken 
during the next 2 or 3 years. 

During his 2-week stay in the United 
States, Mr. Kahn may be reached through 
the Pakistan Embassy, 2201 R Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Electrical Material and 
Equipment for Ceylon 


Ceylon’s Ministry of Transport and Works 
will accept bids in Ceylon, until August 15, 
1951, covering the supply and delivery of 
certain electrical engineering material and 
equipment, as follows: Cable, galvanized 
stay rods, copper binding wire, porcelain ten- 
sion insulator sets, meters, transformers, cir- 
cuit breakers, steel fabricated lattice poles, 
ceiling fans, illumination equipment, and 
pumps and accessories. 

Pertinent documents, including specifica- 
tions and bid forms, are obtainable on re- 
quest from the Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 
Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


U. S. Collaboration Sought 
By Dutch Manufacturer 


Electrofact N. V., Kleine Wittenburger- 
straat 94, Amsterdam, Netherlands, which 
engages in the manufacture of electric and 
electronic equipment for measurement and 
control, is interested in contacting a United 
States firm in a position to supply both tech- 
nical assistance and capital for purposes of 
expanding the Netherlands firm’s activities. 
Such an agreement should preferably be with 
a firm specialized in the same field. 

Further information on this proposal may 
be obtained from the Institute for Nether- 
lands-American Industrial Cooperation, 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Melbourne Plans New 
Tramway Lines 


The Melbourne and Metropolitan Tram- 
Ways Board, Melbourne, Australia, is report- 
edly considering inviting bids for the con- 
struction of permanent ways needed for the 
electrification of the Northcote and Nichol- 
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son Street cable tracks. Description of the 
work, which will cost an estimated £1,000,000, 
is as follows: 

Construction of 8 miles of double-track 
tramway with grooved 102-pound rails on 
timber ties in concrete with asphalt surface, 
removal of old cable tracks, and construction 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


of 1 mile of double-track tramway with 102- 
pound grooved rails on ties in ballast with 
bitumen-penetrated macadam surface. 

The contractor who undertakes the work 
is to supply all labor and equipment, as 
well as all materials, with the exception of 
rails and fastenings, special track work, tim- 





Editor’s Note 





The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interests in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contracts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other de- 
scriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 


ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 
on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 
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ber ties, drainage pipes, frames and covers, 
which the Board will supply at no charge. 

The manager of the Board, F. G. Wraith, 
plans to spend about 7 weeks in the United 
States, probably arriving the latter part of 
October, for the purpose of discussing the 
project with United States contractors who 
may be interested in undertaking the work. 
Further details of his visit will be published 
in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY at a later date. 
Meanwhile, firms wishing to establish con- 
tact with Mr. Wraith may write him c/o 
the Agent General for Victoria, Victoria 
House, Melbourne Place, The Strand, London, 
W. C. 2, England. 


Bids Invited for New 
.Zealand Equipment Needs 


United States manufacturers are invited 
by the New Zealand Ministry of Works to 
submit bids until August 7, 1951, for the sup- 
ply and delivery of lifting-gear components 
and intake-position indicators, as follows: 
Six worm gear reducers, 1200:1 ratio; six 
electric motors, 144 horsepower; five starters 
for 14%4-horsepower motors; five solenoid op- 
erated brakes; six limit switches; five gate- 
position indicators. 

Bids are to be sent to the Stores Manager, 
Ministry of Works, Wellington C. 1, New 
Zealand. 

Specifications are available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or the Office of the Commercial 
Counselor, New Zealand Embassy, Suite 210, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Ceylon in Market for 
Truck Chassis 


The Department of Labor, Government of 
Ceylon, invites quotations for the supply of 
48 3- or 344-ton truck chassis complete (with 
or without cabs), suitable for gas or Diesel 
operation. No closing date for the receipt of 
bids has been specified. 

Further information and bid forms are 
available on request from the Embassy of 
Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Steel Radio Towers 
Required by New Zealand 


New Zealand’s Post and Telegraph De- 
partment in Wellington, will accept bids, 
until September 20, 1951, for the supply and 
delivery of galvanized steel radio towers. 

Specifications are obtainable on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or the Office of the 
Commercial Counselor, New Zealand Em- 
bassy, Suite 210, 1346 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium—S. A. Perfecta (manufacturer 
of folding boxes and window displays of 
duplex cardboard), 279, Rue des Palais, 
Brussels, desires to manufacture under 
United States license in Belgium novelties 
utilized by the packaging industry for 
pharmaceuticals and foodstuffs. 

2. Scotland—Aberdeen Combworks Co., 
Ltd. (importer, exporter, manufacturer), 
Hutcheon Street and Berryden Road, Aber- 
deen, wishes to manufacture under license 
in Scotland any novel articles suitable for 
injection molding. Firm states it employs 
163 persons in the manufacture of horn and 
plastic combs, sundry plastic articles, and 
saw-cutting machines, as well as injection 
molding. Company is represented in most 
countries, excepting Canada and the United 
States. 
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3. Scotland—Crow, Hamilton, & Co., Ltd. 
(exporter, manufacturer), 47 Haggs Road, 
Glasgow, S. 1, is interested in receiving pro- 
posals from American firms for the manu- 
facture under license in Scotland of reeling 
and straightening machines for round bars. 
Also, firm wishes to license an American 
company for the manufacture of locomotive 
boiler tube de-scaling machines in the United 
States. The firm, employing approximately 
25 persons in its factory, produces reeling and 
straightening machines and locomotive boiler 
tube (both steam and superheater types) 
de-scaling machines. Its plant equipment 
includes lathes, planes, boring mills, slotters, 
shapers, and milling machinery. It is rep- 
resented in most countries of the world 
through its sales agents located in London, 
England. Firm states that proposals in- 
volving the investment of capital in their 
company will be given careful consideration. 

4. Scotland—Thomas C. Keay, Ltd. (ex- 
porter, manufacturer of small and medium 
machinery and tools), 15 Baltic Street, Dun- 
dee, wishes to receive proposals from United 
States companies for the manufacture in 
Scotland under license of any small and 
medium complete mechanisms or machines, 
small machines and hand tools, pumps, and 
compressors. Firm is engaged in the manu- 
facture of sack printing and cloth cutting 
and folding machines, as well as automatic 
motions for textile machinery. Its plant in- 
cludes center lathes, capstans, milling, drill- 
ing, planing, shaping, and gear-cutting ma- 
chines, as well as woodworking and hide- 
working departments, and an up-to-date 
toolroom. Firm is represented by sales 
agents in most of the principal countries 
of the world. 

5. Scotland—Lamberton & Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer of heavy 
machinery and equipment), Coatbridge, de- 
sires to manufacture under United States 
license in Scotland steel works equipment 
or equipment closely associated with steel 
works, nonferrous production, or the forging 
industry. Company employs approximately 
270 persons in the manufacture of rolling 
mills and associated equipment, shears, and 
forging machines. It has a well-equipped 
fitting and erection shop capable of handling 
single pieces up to 100 tons, but plant is not 
laid out for repetition work. Firm’s main 
market is Great Britain, but it has sales 
representatives in several European coun- 
tries. 

6. Scotland—Walter MacFarlane & Co., 
Ltd. (exporter, manufacturer of iron cast- 
ings), Saracen Foundry, Possilpark, Glasgow, 
N., is interested in manufacturing under li- 
cense in Scotland articles used for housing 
in which cast iron is the main raw material, 
as well as articles consisting mainly of iron 
castings requiring machining which can be 
produced in minimum quantities of 25 to 50 
at atime. Firm employs 700 persons in its 
plant, and has an iron foundry, forge, and 
a machine and fitting shop with lathes, mill- 
ers, planing machines, etc. 

7. Scotland—Charles Tennant & Co., Ltd. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer of industrial chemicals), Glenconner 
Works, Hillington, Glasgow, S. W. 2, wishes 
to manufacture under license in Scotland 
proven proprietary chemicals, especially bi- 
tuminous compounds and paints. Factory 
consists of electrical heating boilers, and 
grinding and mixing departments for the 
production of industrial chemicals, bitumen 
compounds, paints, building-trade materials 
and road-making materials. Firm has sales 
representatives in practically every country 
of the world. 

8. Union of South Africa—Mandy Engi- 
neering Works (Pty.), Ltd., (manufacturer 
of conveyor idlers, pulleys and all ancillary 
equipment, snatch blocks, scraper shovels, 
all types of rope rollers, etc.), P. O. Box 45, 
Brakpan, Transvaal, is interested in manu- 
facturing under license in the Union of 
South Africa mining and industrial equip- 
ment. The firm is also interested in an as- 
sociation, both technical and financial, with 





an American concern manufacturing lines 
similar to those now produced by the South 
African concern. Catalog describing prod. 
ucts manufactured by firm is available on q 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Current World Trade Directory report be. 
ing prepared. 


Import Opportunities 


9. Belgium—Ateliers d’Art et Fonderies de 
Zelem Moens & Co., Central Office (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer), 23 Chaussee de 
Charleroi, Brussels, seeks United States mar- 
ket for window frames and cast-iron mate- 
rials used in road construction, 5 tons daily, 
Castings are trimmed and surface smooth, 
without special finish. Limit of weight per 
piece: Minimum 2 kgs., maximum 1,000 kgs. 

10. Belgium—Le Créosotage Universel S. 4 
(manufacturer), 12 Quai Brabant, Charleroi, 
offers to impregnate all kinds of woods for 
account of American firm by the Wolman 
“Tancas” salts process. Firm states its fac- 
tory possesses special installations for this 
type of treatment. 

11. Belgium—tLes Ateliers Decolleta (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 840, chaussée d’Alsem- 
berg, Brussels, offers to export and seeks 
agent for large quantities of bolts and nuts 
for all industries, manufactured with auto- 
matic threading machines. 

12. British East Africa—Narottam & Co. 
(export merchant), P. O. Box 949, Mombasa, 
Kenya, offers to export standard grade 
Uganda or Tanganyika wattle bark, 100 to 200 
tons, packed in burlap bags weighing 110 
pounds gross. Outright sale preferred, but 
agent would be considered. 

13. British West Indies—Angostura Bitters 
(Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons) Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), 6 to 8 George Street, Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, offers to export and seeks agent 
for Siegert Blue Label rum, light bodied, and 
Siegert Gold Labei rum, 86 American proof; 
3 years old, in bulk or cartons of 12 fifths. 
Price information available from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Canada—Graf Trading Co. (commis- 
sion merchant), 512 Riverside Drive, Toronto, 
Ontario, offers to export the following steel 
semiproducts (subject to prior sale): 5,000 
tons fine steel sheets, double polished, 14- to 
24-gage (0.5-2 mm.), 39 by 78 inches (2,000 x 
1,000 mm.); 200 tons fine steel sheets, A-l 
quality, black, hot rolled, heat treated, 16- 
gage, 39 by 78 inches (2,000 x 1,000 mm.); 
4,000 steel sheets, Siemens Martin first qual- 
ity, medium hard, 12- to O-gage, 59 by 117 
inches (3,000 x 1,500 mm.), tension 50 to 
55 kg./mm.*; large quantity steel sheets, 
Siemens Martin, % inch and over, cut to 
specification; 1,000 tons steel sheets for ship 
construction, Siemens Martin with Lloyds 
Register certification, hot rolled, 4-gage (10 
mm.), tension 42 to 45 kg./mm.?*; 10,000 short 
tons steel sheets, SAE 1010 (Thomas), about 
12-gage (3 mm.), 59 x 117 inches (1,500 x 
3,000 mm.); 10,000 tons reinforcing steel bars, 
¥% to 16 inches, 40 to 47 feet long; 10,000 
tons reinforcing steel for concrete, 4% to 1 
inch, usual length; 24,000 tons armor Steel 
plates (analysis: Ca. 0.40 percent, Mn. 0.70 
percent, Ni. 0.5 percent, Si. 0.3 percent, Cr. 
1.3 to 1.7 percent), % to 12 inches thick, 
varying sizes; 500 short tons galvanized 
barbed wire, “Jowa” B. W. G. 1214, 2-strand, 
4 barbs; large quantities of angle iron; bolts 
and nuts. 

15. Denmark—Danske Henseriers Kylling- 
eeksport A/S (export merchant), Kobmands- 
gaarden, Korsgr, offers to export and seeks 
agent in Eastern States only for day-old 
live chicks, pure breeds or cross breeds of 
Brown Leghorn, White Leghorn, Light Sus- 
sex, The R. I. R., Wyandottes, and The Leg- 
bar, 130,000 weekly. Shipment will be made 
in boxes containing 50 chicks, weight 2,800 
grams, cubic measure 50 by 30 by 15 cm. 
Booklet describing chicks available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
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sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

16. Enagland—James Hawker & Co., Ltd. 
(importer, retailer, exporter, wholesaler, man- 
ufacturer), Hawker’s Avenue, Exeter Street, 
Plymouth, Devon, offers to export and seeks 
agent (s) for Old English liqueurs, such as 
cherry and sloe gin; also Spanish sherry and 
port wines. : 

17. France—Etablissements Goumot-La- 
besse (manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
Impasse Louis-Bourdery, Limoges, Haute- 
Vienne, offers on an outright sale basis the 
following chinaware articles: Artistic or 
fancy miniatures, ash trays, egg cups, 
prooches, children’s hot plates, and white and 
decorated dinner, tea, and coffee sets, 5,000 


articles monthly. Hand-decorated, artistic 
articles will be prepared to order. 
18. France—Etablissements Htel (manu- 


facturer, wholesaler, exporter), 18, Rue Basse, 
Niort, Deux-Seévres, wishes to export good 
quality pasteurized cheese known under trade 
name of “Emmenthal,” as well as casein and 
rennet. Firm prefers outright sales, but will 
consider appointing agent(s). 

19. Germany—Gustav Blessing Séhne, Fab- 
rik Fur  Backereigerate (manufacturer), 
Reichenbach/Fils, Wuerttemberg, offers to 
export and seeks agent for entire United 
States for wooden utensils for kitchens and 
bakeries. 

20. Germany—Hawig Maschinenfabrik G. 
m. b. H. (manufacturer, exporter), 26 Darm- 
staedterstrasse, Bensheim-Auerbach, offers to 
export and seeks agent for entire United 
States for floating pumps. Illustrated leaf- 
let available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. Germany—Maschinenfabrik Weingar- 
ten A. G. (manufacturer), 14b Weingarten, 
Wirttemberg, offers on an outright sale basis 
the following sheet metalworking machines: 
Open-front and inclinable eccentric presses, 
automatic high-speed notching machines, 
automatic stamping machines, step presses, 
universal sheet-metal bending and folding 
machines, three- and four-roller sheet-metal 
rounding machines, and _ toggle-operated 
guillotine shears. Set of illustrated leaflets 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. Italy—Cav. Guido Bitossi & Figli (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), Montelupo Fiorentino 
(Florence), offers on an outright sale basis 
the following hand-decorated ceramics 
(mainly in the traditional style of Monte- 
lupo): Majolica goods, such as tea and cof- 
fee sets, tableware, ash trays, vases, boxes, 
pitchers, table decorations, lamp bases, ani- 
mals, and novelties. Illustrated catalog 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Italy—Funaro & Provino (manufac- 
turer), 6 Via San Francesco da Paola, Turin, 
Offers to export piano benches (without 
screw), which can be adjusted to desired 
heights. Firm also is interested in selling 
patent rights for the construction of these 
piano benches in the United States. Illus- 
trated leaflet (in Italian) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

24. Italy—Nicolo’ Pitre’ (manufacturer), 
Via Agnello 8, Milan, offers to export and 
seeks agent for entire United States for 
toilet sets made of hand-carved silver, ivory, 
tortoise shell, and precious stones, as well 
as wall and table models of artistic cabinets 
for clocks. 

25. Italy—Porcellane d’Arte Vecchia Mi- 
lano, S. r. L. (manufacturer), Corso Indi- 
pendenza 7, Milan, offers artistic ceramic 
figurines, especially porcelain tulle objects, 
200 pieces monthly. Firm also seeks agents 
in New York City, Chicago, Houston, Los An- 
geles, and New Orleans. Set of photographs 
and price list available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
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U. S. Department of Commerce Employee Reports Case of 
Attempted Bribery 





Mrs. Helen Mathieson, Office of International Trade licensing officer, who recently 
refused to accept a bribe proffered by a New York exporter, was congratulated and 


promoted by Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer on July 3. 
operating with the Investigation Staff of the Office of International Trade, was instru- 
mental in the exporter’s arrest and suspension from all licensing privileges. 
motion was in the form of a within-grade raise for “superior accomplishment in the 
performance of her duties in the Office of International Trade.” 

Mrs. Mathieson lives at 3521 Brothers Place SE., Washington, D. C. 
employed by the Department of Commerce since 1945. 


Mrs. Mathieson, co- 


The pro- 


She has been 








Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

26. Netherlands — Vankuijkdeuren N. V. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 230 Hoefstraat, Til- 
burg, offers to export and seeks agent for 
entire United States for first-class flush doors, 
painted grade. 

27. New Zealand—Modern Plastics (N. Z.), 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Wainui Road, Lower 
Hutt, offers to export and seeks agent for 
“Modernite” plastic lawn balls, first grade, 
as specified by bowling authorities. Ilus- 
trated leaflet with price information avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Norway—Frithjof Nerdrum (manu- 
facturer), 63 Boyd¢ allé, Oslo, offers on an 
outright sale basis “FRINE’’ white drawing 
and marking ink. Firm states ink is water- 
proof and boilfast, writes on any material, 
and does not coagulate. Samples of draw- 
ing and printing with “FRINE” and descrip- 
tive and price information available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

29. Spain—Bodegas del Conde de Albay 
(Francisco Gonzales Ocampo), (exporter, 
wholesaler), Apartado 1073, Bilbao, wishes to 
export table wines from the Rioja region. 
Firm will ship the wine in either bottles or 
casks, preferably the latter. Photographs, 
sample labels, and price list available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

30. Spain—Pedro Carcamo (American and 
European Federation of Industries) (agent), 
(P. O. Box 289), Ibaiiez de Bilbao 2 (Edificio 
Naviera Aznar), Bilbao, offers to export hunt- 


ing guns and salted and oiled anchovies in 
fillets. 

31. Spain—Colchoneria del Norte, S. L. 
(Mailan, Fernandez y Compania), (manufac- 
turer, importer, wholesaler, retailer), Colon 
de Larreategui 36, Bilbao, wishes to export 
cotton waste and feathers. Price list and 
samples available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
Dp. ©. 


Export Opportunities 


32. Canada—National Engineering & Sup- 
ply Co. (manufacturer's agent, distributor), 
1014 Bathurst Street, Toronto, Ontario, seeks 
direct purchase quotations for the following 
machine and sheet-metal tools: Lathes, mills, 
drills, hand electric drills, punches, shears, 
rolls, buffers, and grinders. 

33. Ceylon—P. B. Umbichy (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 175 Bank- 
shall Street, Colombo, wishes direct pur- 
chase quotations and agency for industrial 
chemicals, pharmaceutical products and pat- 
ent medicines, automobile spare parts, tex- 
tiles, household articles, canned food prod- 
ucts, and hardware. 

34. Netherlands—N. V. Como Handelmaat- 
schappij (commission merchant, importer, 
exporter), 40 Van Boetzelaerlaan. The 
Hague, wishes direct purchase quotations for 
raw phosphate (phosphate rock), concen- 
trate with at least 40 percent P.O; (maxi- 
mum 0.3 percent water, and maximum 1 per- 
cent CO,). Firm states it is interested only 
in material of these specifications. 

35. Syria—Setrag Alexanian (importing 
distributor, wholesaler, retailer), Khan Haj 
Mousa, Aleppo, requests direct purchase quo- 
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tations for 200 bales of woolen, cotton, and 
silk used clothing. 

36. Syria—J. & M. Hajjeh (importing dis- 
tributor), Bab al-Suq, Homs, wishes direct 
purchase quotations for 100 metric tons 
monthly of 45°-56° glucose, 500 metric tons 
of granulated white refined sugar, and com- 
plete equipment for a cottonseed-oil plant 
(Diesel engine drive, capacity 2 metric tons 
per 8 hours). 

37. Syria—Muhammad Shafiq al-Hafez and 
Freres (importing distributor), Bab al-Suq, 
Homs, desires direct purchase quotations for 
5,000 gallons of flat wall paint in various 
colors. 

38. Syria—Haig Yeghiayan (importing dis- 
tributor), Khan el-Gumurk, Aleppo, desires 
to receive direct purchase quotations for 
3,000 bales annually of used clothing, and 700 
bales of cotton remnants in quantities not 
less than 10 yards. 

39. Syria—Karekine Yeghiayan (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer's agent), Bus- 
tan Gulab, Andol Garage, Aleppo, wishes 
direct purchase quotations for 100 automo- 
bile tires and tubes in various sizes. 

40. Union of South Africa—African Cables, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), P. O. Box 172, Verseni- 
ging, Transvaal, wishes purchase quotations 
from manufacturers only for 100 tons of 
gray insulating paper. Copy of specifications 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Agency Opportunities 


41. Belgium—Roger Cortier (sales agent), 
24 Rue au Vin, Renaix, seeks agency for plain 
and combination yarns of viscose and acetate 
rayon. Prices to be quoted f. o. b. New 
York, payment in United States dollars. 

[Note: This corrects Agency Trade Oppor- 
tunity No. 32 in the July 16, 1951, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 

42. British West Indies—Thompson & Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer's agent), 17 Henry Street, 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, wishes agency for 
ladies’ and children’s footwear and the fol- 
lowing textiles: Cotton piece and made-up 
goods, such as sheeting, sheets and pillow- 
cases, towels, shirting (31 to 36 inches in 
width), furnishings, and marquisettes. 

43. Cuba—Juan B. Placé (manufacturer's 
agent), Calzada 359, Apt. 12—-A, Vedado, Ha- 
bana, wishes to obtain agency for hardwood 
plywood with hardwood core or termite re- 
pellent core. 

44. Egypt—Richard Friedman & Co. (man- 
ufacturer’s agent, commission merchant), 
P. O. Box 2304, Cairo, seeks agency for printed 
and plain rayon goods and all kinds of 
hosiery. 

45. France—Jean Cabannes (wholesaler, 
retailer, sales agent), 50-52 Rue du Pas St. 
Georges, Bordeaux, Gironde, desires agency 
for electrical equipment and appliances for 
beauty parlors and barber shops. Firm is in- 
terested in new equipment not sold as yet 
in France. Electric current in Bordeaux re- 
gion is generally 110/115 volts, 50 cycles, 
alternating. 

46. France—Electro-Union (Maurice Fazil- 
leau), (retailer, sales agent, commission mer- 
chant), 6, Cours du Chapeau-Rouge, Bor- 
deaux, Gironde, wishes to obtain agency for 
washing machines, refrigerators, and espe- 
cially new household electrical appliances. 

47. Syria—Anwar Battikhah (importing 
distributor, wholesaler), No. 111, Bustan Gu- 
lab, Aleppo, wishes agency for 300 tires and 
tubes yearly in all sizes. 

48. Syria—Société Commerciale des Ma- 
chines & Matériel Industriel (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), Baron St., 
P. O. B. 254, Aleppo, desires agency for the 
following: (1) 300 metric tons yearly of 
viscose yarns and 50 metric tons yearly of 
acetate yarns in various sizes; (2) 200 units 
yearly of electrical household and commer- 
cial refrigerators, from 6 to 100 cubic feet, 
110 volts, a. c., 50 cycles; (3) all kinds of 
electric refrigerator parts and accessories, in- 
cluding compressor units; (4) 200 units 
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yearly of electric drive air compressors, 1/16 
to 7 hp., 220 volts, a. c., 50 cycles, 2-phase 
and 110 volts, a. c., 50 cycles, 1-phase; (5) 
10 units yearly of electric air-conditioning 
equipment, room and large sizes; (6) 200 
units yearly of water pump units complete 
with electric motor and Diesel engine drive, 
sizes 1 to 12 inches; (7) 100 units yearly of 
rayon mechanical looms. 


Foreign Visitors 


49. Australia—George E. Ackers, represent- 
ing Industrial Sugar Mills Pty., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler), 259-261 Riley Street, 
Sydney, is interested in purchasing machin- 
ery for manufacturing crystallized and pow- 
dered sugar for packaging sugar. Sched- 
uled to arrive the end of July, via New York 
City, for a visit of 5 months. United States 
address: c,o Australian Trade Commissioner, 
636 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (until 
September), and Australian Trade Commis- 
sioner, 440 Montgomery, San Francisco, Calif. 
(until December). Itinerary: New York, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Washington, Louis- 
ville, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. 

50. Australia--Norman Peter Andrews, rep- 
resenting Paul Duval (Aust.) Pty., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, importer) and An- 
drews Chemical Industries, Ltd., both located 
at 187 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, is interested 
in meeting drug or chemical manufacturers 
for the purpose of learning of new develop- 
ments in medical and pharmaceutical supply 
and packaging for both civilian and military 
use, with a view to possible production under 
license in Australia. Scheduled to arrive 
August 2, via New York City, for a visit of 5 
weeks. United States address: Australian 
Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (August 2-9); Australian Em- 
bassy, 3148 Cleveland Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (August 9-15); Automatic Freezer 
Co., 115 West Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(August 15-20); The Town House, 2961 Wil- 
shire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. (August 
22-29); and Australian Trade Commissioner, 
440 Montgomery, San Francisco, Calif. (Au- 
gust 29-September 1). Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco. 

51. Australia—Henry Gregory Forster, rep- 
resenting Northern Collieries, Ltd., and 
Northern Collieries Committee, both located 
at Atlas Building, 8 Spring Street, Sydney, is 
interested in coal-mining machinery, as well 
as public relations in this industry; also, 
wishes to obtain technical information con- 
cerning coal mining. Scheduled to arrive 
August 4, via San Francisco, for a visit of 4 
months. United States address: c/o Dr. 
Walter Cogswell, 9 Mailand Road, Broadmoor, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, and mining areas in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

52. Australia—John Warren Jamison, rep- 
resenting Nicholas Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer), 
37 Swanston Street, Melbourne, is interested 
in developments in pharmaceutical and vet- 
erinary fields; also, desires information on 
selling aids in retail stores, merchandising 
in general, and advertising through radio 
programs. Scheduled to arrive July 1, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 50 days. United 
States address: c/o Australian Trade Com- 
missioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Washington, Philadelphia, and New York. 

53. Australia—Harold G. Sweeney, repre- 
senting Quick Service Shoe Repairs (boot 
and shoe repairing chain), c/o E. C. Candy & 
Co., 340 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, is interested in shoe-repair machinery 
and methods used in handling shoe repairs 
on a large scale. Scheduled to arrive in mid- 
July, via New York City, for a visit of 4 to 6 
weeks. United States address: c/o Austral- 
ian Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Boston, New 





York, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City (Mo.,, 
Dallas, Los Angeles, and San Francisco 

[Previously listed in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, April 30, 1951, as scheduled to arrive 
in United States during May or June.| 

54. Costa Rica—Florentino Castro (Wwhole- 
saler, exporter, coffee producer), Calle 10, 
36—-S, San José, is interested in coffee process- 
ing and packing machinery. Scheduled to 
arrive June 29, via Miami, for a visit of 2 
months. United States address: c/o Roberto 
Campabadal, 3569 Broadway, Apt. 8-A, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

55. Egypt—Mohamed Bey Sayed Yassin, 
representing Yasin Glass Factory (Verreries 
& Vitreries Yassin), 34 Kasr el Nil Street, 
Cairo, is interested in glass-making machin- 
ery and desires information concerning the 
glass-making industry. Scheduled to arrive 
late in July, via New York City, for a month's 
visit. United States address: c/o Temper- 
leys & Co., 70 Pine Street, New York, N. Y, 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, and Pitts- 
burgh. 

56. France—Etienne Vitrac, representing 
Etablissements Tourneur Fréres (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler), 44 Rue de Melun, 
Coulommiers (Seine-et-Marne), is interested 
in obtaining information with regard to 
plant breeding, specifically, wheat, oats, 
lucerne, fodder beets, sugar beets, and clover. 
Scheduled to arrive early in July, via New 
York City, for a month’s visit. United States 
address: Northrup, King & Co., 1500 North- 
east Jackson, Minneapolis, Minn.; California 
Crop Improvement Association, Davis, Calif.; 
or Southern States Cooperative, Richmond, 
Va. Itinerary: New York and Washington. 

57. India—Kantilal J. Shah, representing 
Acme Bobbins and Shuttles, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), 14 Hamam Street, Fort, Bombay, is 
interested in purchasing dogwood and per- 
simmonwood; also, desires information on 
uses Of plastics in the bobbin industry. 
Scheduled to arrive July 18, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. United States 
address: c/o American Express Co., Inc., 649 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Norfolk (Va.), Charleston and Greenville 
(S. C.), and other timber-growing areas. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

58. Indonesia—Oei Bie San, representing 
United Traders Corporation, N. V. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler), 41 Pantjoran, Dja- 
karta-Kota, is interested in obtaining new 
agencies for wheat flour, paper products, 
chemicals, and general merchandise. Sched- 
uled to arrive July 7, via New York City, 
for a visit of 6 months. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Dalton-Cooper Inc., 200 West 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Portland (Oreg.). 

59. Iran—Hassan Maleki, representing 
Army Cooperative Society (Cherkat Taavoni 
Masrafe Arteche) (importer, retailer, sales/ 
indent agent), Khiaban Sevom  Esfand, 
Koutche Artesh, Tehran, is interested in pur- 
chasing canned food, refrigerators, electric 
fans, and atr conditioners. Scheduled to 
arrive June 25, via New York City, for a visit 
of 3 months. United States address: c/o 
Iranian Consulate General, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Detroit. 

60. Iraq—Ahmed Hamid Nakib, represent- 
ing A. H. Nakib and A. Kamil Co. (manu- 
facturer, exporter, wholesaler, importer), 
P. O. Box 65, Baghbad, is interested in pur- 
chasing machinery for a glass factory and in 
arranging for agencies in Iraq for automo- 
biles, piece goods, and agricultural machin- 
ery; also, desires technical information 
concerning materials and equipment needed 
to set up a new glass factory. Scheduled to 
arrive August 1, via San Francisco or Los 
Angeles, for a visit of 2 months. United 
States address: c/o Pepsi-Cola Co. (Export 
Division), 3 West Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, New York, Washington, Detroit, and 
Chicago. 





(Continued on p. 28) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES FS 


Prepared in 
Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Bolivia 


The drop in the price of tin from $1.36 to 
$1.06 per pound was the overshadowing eco- 
nomic development in Bolivia during June. 
With a threat of reduced tin production due 
to lower prices and the absence of a pur- 
chase contract with the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, Bolivia faced a payments 
crisis and impairment of the National Treas- 
ury position. The 1951 foreign-exchange 
pudget which had been based on an assumed 
average tin price of $1.39 had to be dis- 
carded, and the Government was concerned 
over the resultant economic outlook. Hope 
for an adequate solution of these problems 
appeared to rest upon the procurement of a 
satisfactory tin purchase agreement with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

As an interim measure, Bolivia has sharply 
reversed its import-licensing policy. The is- 
suance of import licenses and the opening 
of letters of credit are now severely restricted, 
and efforts to formulate a 1951 foreign-ex- 
change budget have been suspended. 

The Junta has replaced the presidents and 
Government members on the board of di- 
rectors of the three Government Banks, the 
Central, Mining, and Agricultural Banks, but 
important policy changes as a result were 
considered unlikely. 


PETROLEUM AND MINING 


The Directorate of YPFB (Yacimientos Pe- 
troliferos Fiscales Bolivianos), the State pe- 
troleum monopoly, resigned and a reorgan- 
ization on a functional basis with more direct 
responsibilities for the new directorate was 
anticipated. The YPFB president was in 
Washington with the general manager seek- 
ing a petroleum loan from the Export-Import 
Bank and a contract with a United States 
drilling firm for operating YPFB reserved 
areas. 

With the expiration on May 31 of the RFC 
provisional tin contract and the subsequent 
reduction of its selling price for the metal 
from $1.36 to $1.06, the Bolivian tin industry 
found itself facing a crisis. In the absence 
of a contract, producers must finance their 
operations through bank loans or from their 
own resources, conditions which small- and 
medium-sized producers find difficult to meet. 
But the absence of a contract is considered 
less detrimental than the low price level. 
Producers contend that at the price of $1.06 
per pound over 40 percent of the industry has 
been rendered marginal. Unless a satisfac- 
tory agreement is reached with RFC, Bolivia 
Will be unable to meet its 1951 production 
goal of 35,000 metric tons of tin concen- 
trates. 

At the end of June, a joint RFC-Depart- 
ment of State investigating mission arrived 
in Bolivia to consult with the Government 
on problems related to the production of 
Strategic materials. The Bolivian Govern- 
ment also designated a special mission which 
was to seek in Washington a solution to the 
problem. 

The Government was expected to issue 
& decree permitting wolfram producers to 
retain a larger share of the foreign exchange 
derived from their exports. Once liberal ex- 
change retentions are granted, the industry 
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will be in a position to expand production, 
but wolfram producers do not anticipate 
maximum expansion of output unless a long- 
term purchase agreement can be negotiated 
with the United States Government. 


AGRICULTURE 


Little consideration has been given to agri- 
culture, the attention of the Military Junta 
having been diverted by problems growing 
out of the falling price of tin. The National 
Council of Immigration and Colonization was 
abolished early in June, and the Bureau of 
Colonization and Lands of the Ministry of 
Agriculture was transferred to the Ministry 
of Defense. The latter agency will, hence- 
forth, assume charge of all colonization ac- 
tivities within the country. The Ministry of 
Agriculture is said to be studying a bill to 
make the cultivation of 70 percent of all 
tillable land mandatory and to reinstate the 
Supreme Decree of August 3, 1939, requiring 
farmers in the so-called wheat zones to plant 
50 percent of their acreage to wheat. The 
decree would provide for increased taxation 
on uncultivated land, and is directed at 
absentee landlords. 

The migration of frontier agricultural 
workers to the Argentine sugar fields has 
caused concern to Bolivian farmers, especially 
in the Department of Tarija. The lack of 
manpower is a contributing factor to the 
retarded state of agriculture in such sparsely 
populated zones. 

A decrease of 5 grams in the weight of 
bread has been permitted to compensate the 
bakers for increased costs resulting from the 
recent wage raise. 

Representatives of the three largest rubber 
producers visited the Junta to discuss an 
adjustment of the price paid for rubber 
under the rubber-tire barter agreements 
signed in 1950 with Brazil and Peru. Rubber 
buyers in the interior are paying 125 bolivi- 
anos per kilogram, while the barter price is 
less than half that amount. 

Ministry of Defense funds totaling approxi- 
mately $82,000, which had been frozen in an 
Italian commercial bank since the outbreak 
of World War II, have been released and will 
be used to purchase tractors for the Army’s 
farms. 

TRANSPORT 


Aviation.—Funds are lacking to carry out 
the construction and improvement plans 
jointly prepared by the CAA Mission and the 
Bolivian Bureau of Civil and Commercial 
Aeronautics for more than 15 airfields, in- 
cluding those of the principal cities of La Paz, 
Cochabamba, Santa Cruz, and Sucre. The 
fine black top landing strips at Cochabamba 


need a sealing coat, to preserve their surface. 


Brazil and Bolivia signed a bilateral air 
agreement on June 2, at La Paz, to become 
effective upon ratification by both countries. 
Effective immediately, however, is provisional 
authorization for Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano and 
Servicos Cruzeiro do Sul, Ltda, to fly from 
La Paz to Rio de Janeiro and vice versa, re- 
spectively, on a route including Cochabamba 
and Sao Paulo. Flights between the latter 
two cities are expected to be the first 
undertaken. 









Highways —Excellent progress has been 
made on the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz high- 
way. A good access road, now through to 25 
kilometers beyond the Pojo River, has made 
possible the full use of heavy and other 
equipment from the point, 178 kilometers 
from Cochabamba, to which the finished 
grade has been completed and can be used. 

The access road is expected to reach 
Comarapa (kilometer 254) by mid-August, 
and finished grades may be completed to 
that point by late November.—tU. S. Emsassy, 
La Paz, JUNE 25, 1951. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-CONTROL LAW EXTENDED 


The validity of the foreign trade control 
legislation embodied in Brazilian Law No. 
842 of October 4, 1949, has been extended 
for an additional 2 years by law No. 1389 
of June 28, 1951, states a dispatch of June 
29 from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 
The effect of this legislation is to extend 
the controls until September 28, 1953. 


MACHINERY FOR INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION: 
ImporRT LICENSING LIBERALIZED 


License applications for the import of ma- 
chinery and equipment for the installation, 
expansion, and renovation of the country’s 
industries will be accepted with special in- 
terest by the Export-Import Department of 
the Bank of Brazil, states a dispatch of June 
26, 1951, from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro. In examination of these requests, 
preference will be given to goods for the 
production of essential articles for consump- 
tion, especially those utilizing domestic raw 
materials. 


Burma 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN MAY 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Total exports for May amounted to a value 
of 47,400,757 rupees compared with 44,593,- 
902 rupees for imports, resulting in an excess 
of exports over imports of 2,806,855 rupees 
(1 rupee=US$0.21). The corresponding 
values in April were 54,152,629 rupees for ex- 
ports and 35,321,934 rupees for imports. Ex- 
ports to the United States consisted of 39 
long tons (3,500 pieces) of cow hides and two 
other minor shipments, with a total value 
of 125,000 rupees. Imports from the United 
States were valued at 1,238,000 rupees, the 
total being about equally divided between 
government and private imports. The prin- 
cipal item under private imports was lubri- 
cating oil with a value of 482,000 rupees. 

Exports of metals and ores from Rangoon 
in May rose sharply to a value of 2,475,000 
rupees, probably the largest monthly total 
since the outbreak of the insurrection. Ship- 
ments totalled 1,673 long tons, and consisted 
of wolfram ore, lead ore and ingots, copper 
ingots, and zinc slabs, destined for the 
United Kingdom and the Continent. 








Unofficial sources reported that contracts 
were completed during May that committed 
practically all of the rice available for ex- 
port in 1951. The State Agricultural Mar- 
keting Board reported on June 1 that all 
rice available for government contracts had 
been sold, and it was expected that ship- 
ments in 1951 would approximate 1,200,000 
tons. An undetermined quantity has been 
allotted to private trade, believed to ap- 
proximate 125,000 tons. 

Other exports included 125 long tons of 
rubber, 934 long tons of cotton, and 7,184 
cubic tons of teak (1 cubic ton=50 cubic 
feet). For the first time in months there 
were some exports of cotton to countries 
other than Japan. 

On May 4, Open General License No. XIII 
was issued, which expanded greatly the list 
of items which may be imported freely from 
all except “American Account” countries. 
Continuing tne trend begun in June 1950, 
this license removes the restrictions upon 
the importation of certain foodstuffs, vege- 
table oils, paper of all kinds, toilet articles, 
sporting goods, building materials, and auto- 
motive parts and accessories, including tires 
and tubes. The expansion of the system of 
open general licenses during the-past year 
has resulted in a situation in which the arti- 
cles remaining under import control are less 
significant than those which have been freed 
of restrictions. 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENTS 


Public stock subscription has been invited 
for the shares of a new bank, the Central 
Commercial Bank of Burma, Ltd., to have an 
authorized capital of 2,500,000 rupees, of 
which one-half is to be paid in immediately. 
This would be the second Burmese-controlled 
bank to be established, and furnishes one 
of the rare examples of a public stock flota- 
tion in Burma. ; 

An American firm which specializes in ma- 
rine surveying and industrial inspection has 
opened an office in Burma under the direc- 
tion of the manager of the Inland Water 
Transport Commission, an agency of the Gov- 
ernment of Burma. 

The Government’s cotton spinning and 
weaving factory at Insein was formally 
opened on May 17. This factory is equipped 
with 20,000 spindles of United States manu- 
facture and 200 looms supplied from Japan. 
The weaving capacity is about one-fourth 
of the spinning capacity, as the plan was 
mainly to furnish yarn to the domestic cot- 
tage weaving industry. It is expected that 
the plant will be operating at capacity on 
a single-shift basis within 3 or 4 months. 

Until the production of a longer staple 
cotton now being developed can be expanded 
to about 10 times the present output, the 
mill will remain largely dependent upon im- 
ported cotton in order to supply the lighter 
yarns preferred in Burma. 

A new chamber of commerce, the Rangoon 
Chamber, has been organized, composed of 
merchants of Indian background who are 
Burmese citizens.—U. S. Emspassy, RANGOON, 
JUNE 14, 1951. 


Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FREE-ENTRY PERIOD EXTENDED ON 
TRANSMISSION MECHANISMS 


In FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
7, 1950, it was reported that tariff item 856 
was to be inserted in the Canadian Tariff for 
the period June 1, 1950, to May 31, 1951, for 
the free entry of “Transmission mechanisms 
for motor vehicles having automatic and/or 
semiautomatic drive selecting devices; trans- 
mission over-drive units and controls there- 
for; torque converters; combinations and 
parts of the foregoing; all of the foregoing 
when of a class or kind not made in Canada 
and for use in the manufacture of motor 
vehicles.” This duty-free entry period has 
been extended to October 31, 1952. In ad- 


10 


dition, the item has been broadened by the 
insertion of the words “and controls there- 
for’ after the words “transmission mecha- 
nisms” at its beginning. 


CuT FLOWERS: MINIMUM VALUES 
ESTABLISHED 


Because of alleged dumping of United 
States-grown cut flowers in Canada at prices 
below the United States market, the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue has established 
minimum values on imports for duty pur- 
poses to August 31, 1951, as follows: 


Value 
July I- 

June 20- August 

80,1951 51, 1951 
0 a ee per 100_. $10. 83 $8. 38 
Oasmetions.......0<-..0<«- per 100_- 8. 26 4.19 
Saar ss 4. 23 3. 86 
Pompons___per bunch (about 60) _- 1. 55 1.01 
RRS: per 12_. 1. 26 . 85 
ae per 12. 1.16 .70 
| 9 per 12__ 1, 25 1,18 
ls |) LS 3.32 2. 95 
_ | aaa per 12.. . 
I asa tchash nnd coninientaan per 12_. 
SE Ee per 12_. 
Lilies, Raster............- per 100... 


Minimum values for importations on and 
after September 1, 1951, will be announced 
before that date. Cut flowers of all kinds 
are held to be of a class or kind produced 
in Canada, and importations at values lower 
than those here listed during the period 
indicated will be subject to dumping duty. 


GREY PORTLAND CEMENT CLINKER: NEW 
Duty STATUS 


A new tariff item designated as 29la has 
been inserted in the Canadian tariff to pro- 
vide for entry during the period May 1, 1951, 
to December 31, 1951, of “Grey portland 
cement clinker, when imported by manu- 
facturers of grey portland cement, for use 
in the manufacture of grey portland cement 
in their own factories.”” Importations classi- 
fied under this new item will enter Canada 
at 5 cents 100 pounds under the British 
preferential tariff and at 8 cents 100 pounds 
under the most-favored-nation tariff. Im- 
ports from the United States are entitled to 
most-favored-nation rates. 

Before creation of this new tariff item 
the grey portland cement clinker specified 
was classified for duty purposes under item 
711 of the tariff and was dutiable at 15 per- 
cent ad valorem under the British prefer- 
ential tariff and at 20 percent ad valorem 
under the most-favored-nation tariff. 


Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH INTERNATIONAL BANK- 
FAO MIssION SIGNED 


The Chilean Government and a represent- 
ative of the International Bank signed on 
June 21, 1951, an agreement which will reg- 
ulate the activities of the International Bank- 
FAO Joint Agricultural Mission during its 
stay in Chile, states a report of June 26, 1951, 
from the U. S. Embassy in Santiago. Repre- 
sentatives of these two international organi- 
zations are in Chile at the request of the 
Government to study the following matters: 
Private and Government investments in 
agriculture; coordination between an agri- 
cultural investment program and other 
aspects of economic development; produc- 
tion and consumption of the principal agri- 
cultural products of the country; utiliza- 
tion of irrigation possibilities; soil conserva- 
tion, wider use of the land and reforestation; 
and transportation, storage, marketing, and 
prices of principal agricultural products. 

The mission, composed of an agricultural 
economist, an agricultural expert, and an 
engineer who has specialized in irrigation 
and drainage, is expected to take about 3 
months to study the local situation, after 
which it is to submit to the Chilean Govern- 








ment a report which will include recommen. 
dations for work to be executed within aq 5. 
year period. The Chilean Government has 
appointed the Corporacion de Fomento de ], 
Produccién (Development Corporation) to 
cooperate, and the mission will work through 
this Government organization. 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FIsH REEXPORTS NoT SUBJECT TO CERTAIN 
PROVISIONS OF EXCHANGE-CONTROL Law 


Reexports of fish caught in extraterritoria) 
waters are not subject to the export-licenge 
provisions of the current Law for Control of 
International Transactions, according to g 
decree published in La Gaceta, the officia) 
daily of Costa Rica, on June 19, 1951. Asa 
result, shippers no longer are required to 
liquidate the United States dollar invoice 
value of shipments in Costa Rica at the 
official rate of exchange. 


Cuba 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JUNE 


A seasonal upswing in retail sales in sey- 
eral lines occurred in Cuba during June as 
compared with the preceding month, and 
total consumer purchases continued to ex- 
ceed those in the same period a year ago, 
There was some easing of the frozen stock 
condition prevalent for some time, although 
the textile situation was aggravated. Alto- 
gether, inventories were still so heavy there 
was not much chance of full relief for at least 
three more months. Collections remained 
very slow. Considerable anxiety was noted 
among steel importers and local representa- 
tives of United States mills during June over 
the placing of fourth-quarter orders, and the 
tin-plate supply situation became very dif- 
ficult. Strikes and labor demands were a 
feature of the month, and a number of wage 
increases were granted. Following wage 
boosts to dock workers, steamship com- 
panies increased the Habana surcharge on all 
cargo by 5 cents per 100 pounds, and dock 
handling charges also went up. Registra- 
tions for the sale in Cuba of wheat and 
flour under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, which were opened on June 1, were 
suspended by order of the Minister of Com- 
merce on June 22 until details of a proposed 
allocation program could be decided. Pro- 
cedure for handling the 1951-52 rice import 
quota was announced by the Cuban Govern- 
ment on June 28. 

TEXTILES 


The domestic textile industry was pre- 
sented with demand for a new 30-percent 
wage increase following the institution of 
the new protective tariff on textiles on June 
6, but the immediate granting of the in- 
crease seems unlikely, as the mills are faced 
with the necessity of limiting production for 
a time until the unprecedented inventories 
of domestic and imported textiles can be 
reduced. In the largest cotton mill 30 per- 
cent of the looms have shut down, and the 
smaller mills are operating at 30- to 50-per- 
cent capacity. Textile manufacturers and 
wholesalers estimate that 35,000,000 to 40,- 
000,000 yards of textiles were shipped to Cuba 
in the latter part of May and the first week 
in June to take advantage of the old tariff 
rates, as compared with imports of 11,000,000 
yards during May a year ago. Almost with- 
out exception, textile wholesalers and mills 
report complete stoppage of new business. 
Nevertheless, there appears to be no pros- 
pect of price cutting or ruinous competition 
to come as the result of the extremely high 
inventories. Collections have become ex- 
tremely slow as a result of the heavy May 
and early June buying. 


MINING 


The Charco Redondo metallurgical man- 
ganese mine produced approximately 9,000 
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jong tons of manganese ore during June for 
a new record, assuring that Cuba’s produc- 
tion of manganese ore for the first 6 months 
of 1951 will not be under 60,000 tons. In 
the first 6 months of 1950, extraction of man- 
ganese ore was approximately 34,000 long 
tons. 
FINANCE 


On the eve of cessation of legal tender 
power of the United States dollar in Cuba, 
the National Bank of Cuba emphasized in 
public announcements that the principal 
effect of this change would be to end dis- 
pursements from dollar accounts by check 
and to provide that contractual obligations 
expressed in dollars could be satisfied by 
ayment of Cuban currency. It was re- 
peated that no restrictions had been placed 
on possession of foreign currencies, that 
personal and commercial use of foreign cur- 
rencies could continue at individual option, 
as could the maintenance or establishment 
of bank accounts in foreign currencies, and 
that no difficulty in obtaining dollar ex- 
change either in cash or drafts would be 
occasioned. In order to forestall any possi- 
ble public reaction against this change and 
to avoid the possibility of a fluctuating mar- 
ket in dollars, the bank emphasized that 
the demand for dollars in certain sectors, 
creating a small premium for them, was 
solely due to a generalized tendency to ob- 
tain dollar bills to carry personally out of 
the country in order to avoid the 2-percent 
export tax on money. 

The $300,000,000 national budget was ap- 
proved by the Senate to go into effect on 
July 1. Bank clearances proceeded at a 
somewhat lower rate in June than in May but 
were well over the clearance rate registered in 
June 1950. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Ship arrivals at Habana during June, possi- 
bly influenced by the the United States ship- 
ping strike, decreased 19 percent under May 
but continued to show an increase over last 
year, being 16 percent over June 1950. While 
there was no congestion in the Habana 
Harbor during June, the forecast for July 
through October is for considerable conges- 
tion, when, added to the normal traffic, 
large shipments of rice and potatoes are 
expected. 

To a meeting of railway workers congre- 
gated in front of the Presidential Palace 
which had presented a petition demanding, 
among other things, the nationalization of 
United Railways, President Prio declared 
that he was not only in favor of Government 
operation of the railways but of equipping 
them to compéte with all other forms of 
transportation. He said that he would 
address a message to Congress asking for a 
law authorizing nationalization. 


AGRICULTURE 


Sugar production through June 15 equaled 
6331,314 short tons. All but one of the 
operating mills have finished grinding their 
1951 crop. Total production will be about 
6,345,000 short tons, or 3.56 percent more 
than in 1950. Total production of molasses 
is expected to be about 287,700,000 gallons, 
or about 10 percent over 1950. During the 
frst 6 months of 1951 sales of sugar and 
molasses for export were at such a high rate 
that Cuba expects to have practically no 
carry-over stocks on December 31. As of 
June 25, the average 1951 f. o. b. price for 
Cuban sugar sold on the United States and 
world markets was 5.14 cents and 5.86 cents, 
Tespectively, as compared with 4.89 cents and 
439 cents, respectively, on the same date 
last year. 

Rainfall, needed during May and June to 
Promote the proper growth of ratoon and 
hew-plant cane, is reported adequate in most 
of the eastern portion of the island but only 
fair to scanty in the central and western 
portions. However, new cane plantings for 
harvest in 1952 are reported to be greater 
than for the 1951 crop. 
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LABOR 


The month was featured by a series of 
strikes and demands by labor leaders. Early 
in the month a 24-hour strike was called by 
interstate truck drivers, who demanded a 
40-percent wage increase. Members of the 
maritime, railroad, and transport workers’ 
unions completely paralyzed the movement 
of sugar throughout the island for a period 
of 8 days. The strike was called to support 
the National Federation of Sugar Workers 
in an attempt to force mill owners and cane 
growers to comply with Government decrees 
covering payment of union dues, payment for 
holidays, and payment of superproduction 
and retirement benefits for agricultural 
workers. Both strikes were settled with a 
promise that the workers’ demands would 
be met. A strike on the Guantanamo Rail- 
road, which later spread to the entire con- 
solidated system, was settled at the end of 
the month by agreement of the company to 
accept a 90-day pay increase of 8 to 11 percent 
as ordered by a commission but subject to 
an awaited court ruling. 

Numerous other demands for wage in- 
creases were registered during the month, 
doubtless as a result of the Cuban Federa- 
tion of Workers’ announced policy of agi- 
tating for a general 30-percent raise. This 
measure had been advocated by CTC lead- 
ers On various occasions and was included 
in its list of labor demands presented to 
President Prio during the month. Other 
requests made by labor included the freez- 
ing of prices on essential foods and house- 
hold goods, the nationalization of United 
Railways, full establishment of the right to 
strike, repeal of all legislation contrary to 
compulsory arbitration, extension of the 
1-percent check-off to be paid by employers 
to all industries, and the payment of 1 
month’s salary to every worker as a Christ- 
mas bonus, payment to be made on Decem- 
ber 22 of each year. 

Normal seasonal decrease in employment 
was evident in the sugar industry with ter- 
mination of the harvesting and grinding 
season. No marked change in the employ- 
ment picture in other industries was nvted. 
Wages remained at a high level or increased. 
Considerable agitation for increase in basic 
minimum wages was noted from both Gov- 
ernment officials and labor leaders.—U. S. 
EMBASSY, HABANA, JUNE 29, 1951. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


FOREIGN PHARMACEUTICAL SPECIALTIES: 
NEw LAW PROVIDES FOR INCREASED REG- 
ISTRATION FEES 


Fees of $10 for each new foreign pharma- 
ceutical specialty or biological or opothera- 
peutic product and $5 for each new Cuban 
one, to be charged upon registration of such 
products in the Ministry of Health, are pro- 
vided by article 10 of law No. 8, creating a 
medical social security fund, passed by the 
Cuban Congress and promulgated on May 
29, 1951. 

Unless the stamps representing these fees 
are affixed to the registration certificates, a 
pharmaceutical specialty not registered be- 
fore promulgation of this law cannot be sold 
in Cuba. 

Other taxes provided by the same law that 
may affect products of the United States, 
but apparently equally with Cuban prod- 
ucts, are: A 1-percent retail stamp tax on 
pharmaceutical specialties or biological or 
opotherapeutic products of all classes; and a 
2-percent retail stamp tax on all equipment 
for hospitals, sanitariums, clinics, medical 
cooperatives, physicians’ offices, and other 
medical establishments. It is provided that 
the 1-percent tax will be paid and the stamps 
affixed by the manufacturer, packer, or im- 
porter; but because it is not clearly stated 
who pays the 2-percent tax, it may be paid 
by the consumer. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTAL TO TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
NETHERLANDS SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Netherlands.’’) 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH EASTERN 
GERMANY SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Eastern.’’) 


Germany, Eastern 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
SIGNED 


A trade agreement between Eastern Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia for 1951 was signed 
in Prague on June 4, 1951, according to a dis- 
patch of May 31 from the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Germany. 

Under the terms of this agreement Eastern 
Germany is to export to Czechoslovakia 
chemicals, fertilizers, rubber products, and 
capital goods in exchange for coke, metallur- 
gical products, and various other heavy in- 
dustrial products. 


Germany, Western 


Exchange and Finance 


MONETARY REGULATIONS FOR VISITORS 
REVISED 


Foreign travelers entering Western Ger- 
many may now bring in Deutschemark notes 
and coins up to 100 marks ($24.50), as set 
forth by General License No. 12/49 (Second 
Revision) of the Bank Deutscher Laender, 
published in the Bundesanzeiger of June 20, 
1951. The former limit was 40 marks ($9.60). 

Except for this revision, the monetary reg- 
ulations for visitors stipulated in General 
License No. 12/49 (First Revision) of July 6, 
1950 (published in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 21, 1950) are still in effect. 


Japan 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MAy 


Business activity in Japan continued at 
high levels in May, despite the depressed con- 
dition of international markets for Japanese 
textiles and certain other Japanese goods, 
tight credit conditions, and the prospect for 
discontinuation of direct United States aid. 
Great importance was attached to the an- 
nouncement of occupation officials on their 
return from an Economic Cooperation Mis- 
sion to the United States, although disap- 
pointment was obvious among Japanese 
industrialists and officialdom that a more 
concrete cooperation plan had not been 
arranged. The Mission stressed that, while 
there was widespread American interest in 
developing bigger trade between Japan and 
the United States, this would be done largely 
through expanded regular commercial trans- 
actions and larger private investment in 
Japan. It was emphasized that these would 
come in growing amounts only if Japan 
found means to stabilize its economy, now 
seriously affected by inflated prices, and to 
create confidence abroad through long-range 
plans insuring security for foreign interests. 
Press and economic journals concentrated on 
the subject of economic cooperation during 
the month, and it was increasingly apparent 
that inflation was becoming a public worry 
in this regard. The Government reportedly 
was devising plans to cope with current in. 
stability, and many schemes were publicized; 
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as yet, however, only proposals for credit 
curbs have been implemented. 

Although still above international levels 
on many products, wholesale and retail prices 
continued the leveling-off process apparent 
in April. Removal of paper controls pushed 
prices of newsprint and paper products up, 
and the Government wrestled with the basic 
issue of rice prices, since high agricultural 
parity indexes indicated heavy pressures for 
a substantial increase in consumer rice 
prices. Such a rise, coupled with assumedly 
inevitable increases in inland freight, elec- 
tric power, and civil servant salary rates, 
raised the probability that another round of 
inflation might ensue. 

Final returns indicated substantial in- 
crease in the wholesale price index during 
both April and March contrasted with virtual 
stability in the United States index. The 
over-all increase in Japan from June 1950 
through April 1951 was about three times 
as great as the rise in the United States. 
Most Japanese prices on major items at the 
end of April were above corresponding prices 
officially reported in the United States and 
the United Kingdom. 


INDUSTRY, POWER, AND MINERALS 


Industrial production continued to climb, 
the April index reaching a postwar high of 
132.3 (1932-36—100). Taken as a _ whole, 
both durable and nondurable manufacturing 
showed advances, ferrous metals and ma- 
chinery, textiles, and heavy chemicals mak- 
ing notable gains. The Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Board (ESB), which had earlier esti- 
mated an industrial production index aver- 
aging 129.2 for the full Japanese fiscal year 
1951 (April 1, 1951-March 31, 1952), con- 
ceded that this might be unduly low. 
Manufacturers were, in the main, optimistic 
about orders and production increases, al- 
though they manifested concern as to 
whether domestic coal and electric-power 
supplies would be adequate for the accelerat- 
ing industrial tempo. 

Study was initiated on a proposed change 
in electric-power rates, which have lagged 
behind other commodity prices. Various 
percentage increases, ranging from 50 to 70 
percent, were publicly suggested. Power 
consumers faced the prospect of increased 
power costs with regret and resignation. 

Despite an estimated May coal production 
of a high 3,569,800 tons, increasing concern 
was expressed over dwindling coal stocks, 
which reached an all-time low of 1,200,000 
tons by month’s end. The seriousness of 
the situation was reflected in growing com- 
plaints from industrial consumers over the 
mixture of inferior grades of coal with high- 
quality shipments, and in the threatened 
shut-down of 8 of 12 thermal electric-power 
plants in the Kansai (Kobe-Osaka) area. 
To meet the latter situation, the electric- 
power industry was given a priority on coal 
procurement. 

A program for increasing aluminum out- 
put received increasing attention in May, 
and a Government order was issued restrict- 
ing the use of nickel to essential products. 


FINANCE AND FOREIGN TRADE 


In line with announced policy of reducing 
direct economic aid to Japan to the extent 
that Occupation costs are converted to a 
pay-as-you-go basis, Occupation authorities 
announced that commencing July 1, 1951, 
services of a personal nature rendered Occu- 
pation personnel would be contracted and 
paid for directly by such personnel, or their 
representatives. The Minister of Finance 
declared his confidence that Japan could 
devolop a strong economy without direct 
United States aid. 

Although no over-all approach to the infla- 
tionary problem materialized, a marked 
credit stringency developed, based partly 
upon the maturing of usance arrangements 
made early in the year when import values 
burst all bounds, and the May 30 deadline 
for payment of corporation income taxes, and 
partly on a strongly restrictive credit and 
rediscount policy instituted under leadership 
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of the Bank of Japan. Bank of Japan loans 
were directed toward production, and im- 
porters complained at their inability to ar- 
range adequate yen financing. The total cur- 
rency in circulation had thus contracted 
somewhat to 400,000,000 yen at the end of 
May; bond issues were not actively in de- 
mand; and the stock market was largely 
dull. It was feared that black market credit 
deals at exorbitant rates of interest might 
grow in frequency. 

Proposals to reorganize the administration 
of foreign-exchange controls were rejected 
for the time being and the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board will continue as an independ- 
ent authority in this field. Negotiations 
with sterling-area representatives on a new 
over-all payments arrangement were well 
under way, but no public announcements of 
their progress were made. Visiting private 
United States financial and banking officials 
declared that the Japanese over-all credit 
conditions was good and that it seemed 
reasonable that short-term credits could be 
extended on a sizable scale from private 
sources. They stressed, however, that inter- 
nal stability as well as a stable balance-of- 
payments position were basic considerations 
in the minds of foreign investors or creditors. 

Trade continued to reflect domestically 
inflated prices as importers, on the basis of 
the existing exchange rate, purchased more 
readily from abroad than those abroad 
bought from Japan. Virtually all traders 
confirmed that many export orders were 
being lost to other countries, owing to high 
Japanese quotations. April exports were 
$112,400,000, or $12,600,000 less than those of 
March; imports also declined to $206,100,000. 
The big discrepancy between exports and im- 
ports was clearly apparent—almost $95,000,- 
000—and would be only partially offset by 
“invisibles,” such as shipping and other 
services. 

Trade talks with Germany, scheduled to 
open in Tokyo in June between the Japanese 
and representatives of the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs of the West German Federal 
Republic, attracted attention as the first 
formal meeting of its sort since World War 
II. The intention was to liberalize and ex- 
pand existing trade arrangements between 
these two important industrial nations, on 
an open-account basis. Thus far the trade 
entered in the existing Open Account had 
been only $25,000,000. Under an agreed 
trade plan with the Ryukyus, Japan would 
import $7,250,000 in goods and export $10,- 
000,000 commercially, plus $20,000,000 in com- 
modities procured by the United States 
Government for the Ryukyus.—OFrFricEe oF 
THE U.S. PoLiTicaL ADVISER, ToKYO, JUNE 16, 
1951. 


Exchange and Finance 


PERIOD FOR FILING CLAIMS AGAINST CLOSED 
INSTITUTIONS EXTENDED 


The Japanese Government’s Closed Insti- 
tutions Liquidating Commission recently an- 
nounced the extension of the time limit from 
July 16, 1951, to October 16, 1951, during 
which claims may be filed against closed 
financial institutions now being liquidated 
by the Commission. 

(For further details see U. S. Department 
of State Public Notice No. 94 of April 11, 
1951, published in the Federal Register of 
April 17, 1951, page 3360, and the May 14, 
1951, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.) 


Mexico 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Business activity in Mexico showed signs 
of flagging in May. Many retail stores held 
“clearance”’ sales or employed other devices 
for moving stocks from overcrowded shelves. 
Sales of automotive units constituted an ex- 
ception, and the assembly plants worked at 
capacity to keep pace with the demand for 
new cars and trucks. 





Industry, on the other hand, maintaineg 
a high level of production, but as the month 
progressed the pinch of shortages in raw 
and semiprocessed materials was felt more 
and more. 

There was a rather sharp rise in prices of 
most foodstuffs and household commodities 
in May, and the cost-of-living trend was 
upward. 

Foreign trade was heavy during the month, 
particularly imports into Mexico. Bank of 
Mexico exchange reserves showed a corre. 
sponding decline; the dollar rate held close 
to the upper limit of 8.65 pesos throughout 
the month. 

The influx of imports caused freight con. 
gestion at seaports and at border points as 
the railroads found it increasingly difficult 
to cope with the movement. Large receipts 
of wheat and corn from the United States 
and Canada added to the difficult railway 
situation, as these commodities rated top 
priority for freight cars. 

Agricultural conditions improved Owing to 
timely rains over anost of the country, which 
in many places broke severe and long-stanq- 
ing droughts. There is still need for light 
steady rain to increase the moisture con- 
tent of the soil for planting operations anq 
improve grazing lands. Livestock has been 
hard hit during the extended drought anq 
losses of cattle, especially among newborn 
calves, have been serious in some areas. 
There were no outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease during the month, and activities of 
the Joint Commission were directed chiefly 
to quarantine measures and inspection of 
herds. 

Construction showed a fair degree of actiy- 
ity despite growing shortages of steel, cement, 
and other materials. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Mexico's foreign trade touched the 1,000,- 
000,000-peso mark in May for the second 
time this year. Preliminary figures show 
imports at 660,000,000 pesos and exports at 
340,000,000. Final figures for April were im- 
ports at 631,000,000 pesos and exports at 
318,400,000 pesos. May imports reflected 
heavy receipts of automotive units for as- 
sembly in Mexico and substantial supplies of 
wheat and corn. The resulting adverse trade 
balance for these 2 months wiped out the 
small favorable balance recorded for the 
first quarter of the year and left a net excess 
of imports for the 5 months amounting to 
approximately 630,000,000 pesos, compared 
with approximately 200,000,000 for the same 
period of 1950. Although this adverse bal- 
ance is rather substantial, it is in part sea- 
sonal. The United States continued to ac- 
count for the dominant part of Mexico’s for- 
eign trade, but there were indications of 
growing intercourse with Europe and the Far 
East. 


FINANCE 


There were no especially important devel- 
opments in financial conditions during May. 
Exchange reserves of the Bank of Mexico 
continued to dwindle, but the amount was 
not sufficient to cause concern among bank- 
ers or businessmen. The decline of reserves 
undoubtedly reflected heavy imports, particu- 
larly of commodities prohibited entry before 
January 1 of this year, seasonal slackness of 
exports, and withdrawal of some of the 
speculative funds that entered the country at 
the end of 1950 seeking quick and profitable 
returns on the rumored exchange rate 
revision. 

Financial conditions were sound, as col- 
lections held up, although slow in spots, and 
credit remained restricted. Bank deposits 
tended to drop as farmers withdrew funds 
for planting and other seasonal expenditures. 

Customs collections at the various ports of 
entry were off slightly, compared with April 
returns, but generally exceeded collections of 
May 1950. At Reynosa, however, the Collector 
of Customs took in twice the normal fees, 
largely because of heavy imports of automo- 
biles and trucks through that port. In 
Sinaloa a recently approved State income tax 
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law was repealed by the Governor in the face 
of strong protests by labor unions and inde- 
pendent workers. 

Toward the end of the month the Mexican 
Bankers Association presented their ideas of 
combatting inflation. In summary, they were 
to (a) oblige banks with “short” positions 
in foriegn exchange to cover; (b) restrict 
credit for installment buying of luxury goods; 
(c) suspend rediscounts between private 
banks and short-term rediscount operations 
with the Bank of Mexico; and (d) keep trust 
departments out of the bank credit field. 


AGRICULTURE 


Rainfall over most of the agricultural sec- 
tions of the country was the best news in a 
long time. Droughts of months’ and even 
years’ standing were broken, crops given up 
for lost were salvaged, at least in part, and 
cattle ranges were revived. The Matamoros 
district reported a good 34-inch rain, and 
much of the cotton crop was revived. Pro- 
duction in that area now is expected to reach 
350,000 bales. Similarly, from Reynosa it was 
reported that timely rains and warm weather 
would probably make possible a yield of 90,- 
000 bales of cotton, a near-normal crop. 
Livestock in the same area was reported 
improved but still too poor for satisfactory 
slaughter. Agricultural regions in San Luis 
Potosi were active. The strawberry season, 
for which the San Luis district is the center, 
was about over, and exports to the United 
States will now cease until next season. The 
outlook around Tampico was also improved. 
On the opposite coast Guaymas district ex- 
pected a bumper wheat crop, possibly as 
much as 100,000 metric tons, and cotton and 
linseed conditions were also favorable. 

It was reported that 40,000 tons of chick- 
peas had been sold to Spain at US$16.50 per 
100 kilograms, f.o.b.Guaymas. Mazatlan re- 
ported the winter vegetable season over, 
with results generally profitable to growers. 
Some 7,500 carloads of winter vegetables were 
exported from this area to the United States 
through Nogales during the season November 
14, 1950, through June 8, 1951. Veracruz re- 
ceived a drought-breaking rainfall. Torreon 
seems to have been one of the areas not 
benefiting from rain. In that area the 
drought continues and livestock and crop 
conditions are reported unfavorable, although 
the cotton yield is expected to approximate 
that of 1950. Prices for cotton there were 
off 250 pesos per quintal but were still above 
those for May 1950. 


INDUSTRY 


There was little or no let-down in indus- 
trial activity during the month. Steel plants 
at Piedras Negras and Monclova worked 
three shifts, although one of the furnaces 
at the former was down for repairs and en- 
largement. Flour mills in the district ground 
chiefly imported wheat. Coal production 
was up from April but still below normal. 
At least two meat plants were operating and 
shipping frozen cured boneless beef to the 
United States. 

In the Federal District activity was in- 
tense. Automobile-assembly plants turned 
out units at the rate of approximately 40,000 
ayear. About half the production was pas- 
Senger cars and the remainder, buses and 
trucks. Tire companies worked at capacity 
to fill orders from the assembly plants and 
supply normal replacement demands. 
Mexico now has over 300,000 cars in circu- 
lation. Cement plants, the number of which 
has doubled in the past 10 years, had enough 
orders to absorb capacity output but were 
limited to a rate of about 1,300,000 tons a 
year because of transportation difficulties 
and a shortage of paper bags. It is estimated 
that present cement installations in the 
country could produce 1,600,000 to 1,800,000 
tons annually under favorable conditions. 


MINING AND PETROLEUM 


There were no important developments in 
the mining industry in May. There was, 
however, a gradual but steady increase in 
volume of production as rising world prices 
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attracted many owners of marginal prop- 
erties. Here again the industry was seri- 
ously affected by transport problems. 

Petroleum production continued at a com- 
paratively high level, amounting to around 
200,000 barrels daily, or slightly over 6,000,- 
000 barrels for the month, compared with 
6,285,000 barrels in April and 5,809,000 bar- 
rels in May of 1950. Most of the activity in 
this field was in the Tampico area, which 
produced 5,602,655 barrels, from which there 
were exported 178,000 cubic meters of oil. 
Storage stocks in Tampico area as of May 
31 totaled 2,283,272 barrels. 


LABOR 
There were no serious labor or unemploy- 
ment developments during the month. 


Guadalajara reported settlement of a strike 
at the Productos de Maiz plant on the basis 
of a 20-percent pay increase, and another 
strike was avoided at Carburos, S. A., by the 
granting of a 15- to 20-percent pay increase. 
Mexicali power company workers began to 
agitate revision of their 2-year labor contract 
which was to expire in mid-July; they 
sought a 30-percent pay increase and provi- 
sion for pensions after 65 years of age and 
25 years of service. Observation of May 1, 
Mexico’s Labor Day, was generally quiet and 
was unmarred by violence at any place. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Freight was congested at the various ports 
of entry during May. At Veracruz ware- 
houses along the docks and the docks them- 
selves were jammed. At one time the vol- 
ume rose to over 120,000 tons. Similar con- 
ditions prevailed in Monterrey and Nuevo 
Laredo. At the former, yards had a back- 
log of 45,000 to 70,000 tons of freight at 
various times, and 60,000 tons remained at 
the close of the month. Merchants are find- 
ing it difficult to get shipments cleared 
through Nuevo Laredo and routed to the in- 
terior. Some have had shipments stalled 
at the border for several months awaiting 
two or three freight cars. The seasonal 
movement of cereals to feed the populace 
has added to the difficulties. The solution 
is said to lie in the purchase or rental of 
more rolling stock for the National Rail- 
ways. Locomotives in particular are needed. 


TOURISM 


May was one of the less active months in 
the tourist movement into Mexico. Only 
27,131 entries were reported in April, com- 
pared with 33,257 in March and 27,634 in 
April 1950. June should see a pick-up in 
tourism, as conditions are still favorable to 
the United States tourist—U. S. Empsassy, 
MExIco City, JULY 2, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REFRIGERATORS REQUIRE IMPORT PERMIT 


The following classifications in the Mexi- 
can import tariff require import permits 
from the Ministry of Economy, according to a 
resolution signed on June 4, 1951, published 
in the Diario Oficial on June 7, and ef- 
fective therewith: 


3.54.53, Refrigerators of common metal, even if enameled, 
and those of wood of all kinds, weighing up to 200 
kilograms. 

3.54.53, Same, weighing more than 200 kilograms. 


Export TARIFF ADDITIONS 


The following classification has been added 
to the Mexican export tariff, according to a 
Presidential decree signed on May 10, 1951, 
published on June 27, and effective 3 days 
thereafter. 

Tariff 

fraction 
79-48__.-. 


Description and dutiable unit Duty 


Elaborated mica in any form, Exempt. 
per gross kilogram. 


EXPorT SURTAX REDUCED FOR CERTAIN 
ITEMS 


The Mexican 15-percent ad valorem export 
surtax is reduced by the percentages in- 


dicated, for the following classifications, ac- 
cording to Presidential decrees signed on May 
10 and May 19, 1951, and published and effec- 
tive on June 27: 


Percent- 
Tariff age exz- 
fraction Description emption 
30-36 Chalk, tripoli, or infusorial earth, 
even if ground __- SE ee 80 
79-48 Elaborated mica in any form a sO 
53-02 Binder twine of henequen oiled 
with emulsions of greasy sub- 
stances, pitch, or tar, weighing 
more than 5 grams per lineal 
meter. ‘etmniaiees ‘ () 
Baler twine only... ...-------- 80 
81-51 Lead pipe with an outside diam- 
eter of up to 40 millimeters, and 
walls up to 5 millimeters thick_- 17 
'No exemption. 


Netherlands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENT TO TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA LIGNED 


Netherland and Czechoslovak negotiation 
teams have agreed to supplement their cur- 
rent trade agreement covering the period 
August 1950 to August 1, 1951, with quotas 
for a number of commodities to be imported 
into or exported from the Netherlands, ac- 
cording to Economische Voorlichting, The 
Hague, May 24 and June 14, 1951. 

Netherlands exports to Czechoslovakia 
under this supplementary agreement are to 
include cocoa butter (50 metric tons), fatty 
acids (100,000 guilders), coal-tar dyes and 
intermediary products (1,000,000 guilders), 
pharmaceutical products (100,000 guilders), 
and tin alloys (100 metric tons). 

Imports from Czechoslovakia into the 
Netherlands under the supplementary agree- 
ment are to consist mainly of textiles (15,- 
000,000 crowns), telegraph poles (4,000,000 
crowns), various chemical products (2,000,- 
000 crowns), and glass (50,000 square meters). 

(1 crown=$0.02; 1 guilder = $0.26.) 


Paraguay 


FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS DEVELOPMENTS 


The Bank of Paraguay revised its official 
exchange rate for Argentine pesos from 1.80 
to 1.40 guaranies per peso, effective June 13, 
1951. The 1.80 guarani rate became impos- 
sible to maintain when the free rate fell to 
par. There were no other changes in the 
Official rates of exchange. The Bank’s free 
market, however, exhibited marked activity 
and it is believed that the volume of trading 
increased substantially. Dollars rose to 29 
guaranies per dollar, having opened the 
month at 24.50 guaranies. The month’s av- 
erage was 27 guaranies per dollar. 

The Paraguayan Government brought up 
to date its payments to the Export-Import 
Bank. This action was the result of strenu- 
ous governmental efforts to improve Para- 
guay’s international credit standing. 

The Bank of Paraguay in June adopted 
more stringent regulations against the prac- 
tice of overdrawing checking accounts. The 
notable feature of the new system is the im- 
mediate closing down of accounts of second 
offenders, and making it difficult for them to 
reopen accounts. 

Regulations controlling border commerce 
were tightened in June by reducing the max- 
imum value of personally carried imports 
from 200 to 100 guaranies per person, per 
trip. Measures were also taken to assure 
that purchases were genuinely for personal 
use, and not for resale. At the same time 
evidence that parcel post imports had re- 
cently increased greatly was given in a pub- 
lished announcement to the effect that the 
General Post Office was so congested with 
packages that delivery service was hampered. 

The first award of import licenses under 
the new budget system indicates that a large 
number of new importers are included. The 
established importers, mindful of the neces- 
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sity of regular earnings to cover their heavier 
overhead, had hopes for a larger share of 
the licenses under the budget system. 


AGRICULTURE, LIVESTOCK, AND FORESTRY 


Most of the corn from the 1951 crop has 
been harvested and it is estimated that the 
yield will approach 100,000 metric tons of 
grain, as compared with earlier estimates of 
between 115,000 and 120,000 metric tons. Re- 
duced production has been caused by unusu- 
ally heavy rains in the first quarter of 1951. 
Practically all of the cotton has been har- 
vested, leaving only the more inferior grades 
to be picked. The total crop is estimated at 
approximately 35,000 metric tons of raw cot- 
ton. Trade sources state that the quality 
of the cotton is generally good in spite of 
heavy early rains. Exports have been effected 
at favorable prices. Because of the popular- 
ity of locally produced cotton, it would have 
been possible to increase the amount of for- 
eign sales had the volume been sufficient to 
fill the orders. The marketing of citrus fruit 
has virtually ended and while the quality of 
the fruit, particularly grapefruit and lemons, 
was superior to last year’s harvest, transpor- 
tation difficulties have limited the amount of 
fruit sold abroad. 

There have been no reported outbreaks of 

hoof and mouth disease among cattle herds 
and a sufficiency of pasture land has been 
available for livestock in the various meat- 
producing sections of the country. The one 
meat-packing plant in Paraguay, which has 
operated during 1951, has virtually completed 
the processing of the 20,000 head of cattle im- 
ported from Argentine. (The other two 
plants have not operated in the current 
year.) Export prices for tinned meat pro- 
duced during the current season are now 
approximately 25 percent higher than the 
previous level and appear to conform to the 
scale charged in Argentina for comparable 
exports. 
. Plans are being formulated for the enact- 
ment of a forestry law which will cover the 
cutting and replanting of timber, as well as 
other aspects of the timber industry. The 
legislation is intended to insure a planned 
timber extraction program and to guarantee 
replanting in areas where forests have been 
depleted. The new law is of particular im- 
portance with respect to the continuation of 
the quebracho extract and lumber indus- 
tries. 


Crivi1. AVIATION 


Negotiations for an Air Transport Agree- 
ment, conducted by representatives of the 
Brazilian Government and the Paraguayan 
authorities, were successfully concluded on 
June 26. The agreement will become fully 
effective upon ratification by both countries. 
It provides for regular air transport services 
between Brazil and Paraguay in conformity 
with the provisions of the International Civil 
Aviation Agreement. 


LABOR 


The press announced on June 27 that the 
Salary Council had agreed upon a 50 percent 
general wage increase to offset the sharply 
rising cost of living in Paraguay. This 
50 percent general wage increase, which 
would apply to all nongovernmental work- 
ers and employees in the Republic commenc- 
ing in July, is reported to have been ap- 
proved by the Council of Economic Coordi- 
nation. It is further understood that the 
award will provide for female workers re- 
ceiving up to 80 percent of the male scale, 
in place of the present average of only 
slightly above 60 percent.—U. S. Emsassy, 
ASUNCION, JUNE 28, 1951. 


Philippines 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


A generally optimistic outlook over the 
improved economic position of the Philip- 
pines has developed recently. Although the 
accumulated national deficit remains a mat- 
ter of concern, considerable encouragement 
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derives from the fact that it now appears 
that the budget will be balanced this year 
for the first time since Independence. Eco- 
nomic recovery also is reflected in the steady 
improvement in the country’s foreign 
exchange reserves, which rose from $350,- 
920,000 in January 1951 to $393,000,000 at the 
end of May, including Central Bank reserves 
and foreign exchange holdings of other 
banks. The recent level represents an in- 
crease of about $143,000,000 over the figure 
just prior to imposition of exchange controls 
late in 1949. 

The heavy inbalance in Philippine foreign 
trade also has shown marked improvement. 
In the first 5 months of 1951 the value of 
exports consistently exceeded the value of 
import trade. As exports were valued at 
about 410,000,000 pesos and imports at ap- 
proximately 300,000,000 pesos, the excess of 
exports totaled 110,000,000 pesos. For the 
first 5 months of 1950 the excess of imports 
amounted to 81,000,000 pesos and for the 
year 1950 to 50,000,000. In 1949 the import 


balance totaled over 600,000,000 pesos. (The 
peso — $0.50.) 
Conditions for business and industrial 


groups appear also to be on the upswing, 
attributable in large measure to the relaxa- 
tion of controls on imports of essential com- 
modities and the decided improvement in 
implementation of controls. There are 
continuing reports of new firms being estab- 
lished, particularly for the manufacture and 
packaging of consumer goods. The Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission recently an- 
nounced that during the period from June 
1, 1950 to May 31, 1951, 26 domestic firms 
expanded their capital structure by reinvest- 
ing accumulated surplus profits totaling 
27,233,000 pesos. Although indicative of the 
confidence of established companies in the 
economic stability of the country, it was 
believed that in many cases certain advan- 
tages were attained under the present tax 
structure by the expansion of capital stock 
base. 
Pric—E TENDENCIES 


Inflation continues a baffling problem. 
Although a slight decline occurred in June 
in prices of a limited number of foodstuffs 
and other consumer goods, after heavy 
arrivals of decontrolled articles, on the whole 
relief has been small. In certain noncon- 
sumer lines, such as construction materials, 
price increases continue. 

By Executive order of June 9 the list 
of decontrolled items was broadened to in- 
clude 26 categories of imported essential 
commodities for the stated purpose of arrest- 
ing the rising trend in prices. At the same 
time, however, Executive orders were issued 
revising upward ceiling prices of many essen- 
tial foodstuffs included in the decontrolled 
list, as well as raising ceilings on other items. 


ECA ACTIVITIES 


By the end of June procurement authoriza- 
tions for the full $15,000,000 interim aid 
program of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration were completed. Aside from 
purchases of fertilizer, irrigation pumps, and 
pesticides for the improvement of agricul- 
ture, other approved projects for the Philip- 
pines included support of a public health 
program, and the establishment of cottage 
industries in rural areas. A survey of coal 
reserves also was authorized, as well as a 
survey of railroads as a preliminary to their 
rehabilitation. The purchases of equipment 
to complete a textile mill in Ilocos Sur Prov- 
ince was approved, and under the program 
to finance imports of producers’ goods, pur- 
chase authorizations were allowed up to 
$5,000,000. 


EXPoORT-IMPORT BANK FACILITIES 


The Export-Import Bank advised the 
Philippine Government, on June 16, that it 
was prepared to discuss the establishment 
of credits for productive projects. Repre- 
sentatives of the Bank will develop specific 
loan proposals, which will be closely inte- 
grated and coordinated with the ECA pro- 





gram in the country. The American Bank's 
offer was most favorably received by Philip. 
pine officials, and this step to broaden the 
base of the United States program of aid 
was heralded generally as giving great im- 
petus to the long-range development proj- 
ects planned for the country. 


CONTROL OVER EXPORTS 


An Export Control Office was created on 
June 19 under provisions of Republic Act 
613. Executive Order 543 creating the Office 
also issued rules and regulations implement- 
ing the law, as follows: Export items were 
classified into three categories: (1) Articles 
the export of which is banned; (2) articles 
which may be exported without permit; and 
(3) articles which will be screened before 
exportation is allowed under license. Arti- 
cles banned from export or reexport include 
specified war equipment and critical items 
needed for industrial development, and cer- 
tain imported products. The diversion of 
strategic materials to communist or commu- 
nist-held countries is banned. Under the 
second category provision is made to pro- 
tect development of the major export in- 
dustries of the country. The screening of 
exports in the third category will apply to 
electrical products locally produced, hides, 
cement, alcohol, commercial aircraft, ma- 
chinery and various kinds of equipment, and 
small arms, machine guns, and ammunition, 
as specifically listed. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND Export 

In the first 5 months of 1951 exports of 
coconut products included 295,075 long tons 
of copra, 27,967 tons of coconut oil, and 15,645 
tons of desiccated coconut. With the ex- 
ception of the last-named, exports were con- 
siderably larger than in the corresponding 
period of last year. The recent turn of 
events in Korea, coinciding with the advent 
of the seasonal period of high productivity, 
has caused a marked downward trend in the 
copra market. Manila prices have fallen to 
30 pesos per 100 kilograms (220.4 pounds), 
compared with 36.50 pesos in May and with 
53 pesos a few months earlier. The decline 
in copra prices has reacted favorably for the 
desiccated coconut industry, enabling pro- 
ducers to secure raw nuts at prices low 
enough for profitable operation. 

As of May 20, production of sugar from 
the 1950-51 crop totaled 847,042 short tons. 
Output in Luzon, where milling was prac- 
tically over, fell short of the forecast by 
about 10 percent, and in the Visayan islands 
only one mill so far has met the projected 
output. The season’s production may there- 
fore fall about 5 percent below the estimated 
980,000 tons. Sugar prices have continued 
to improve. 

Balings of abacaé during the first 4 months 
of 1951 totaled 394,814 bales (of 278 pounds), 
representing an increase of 66 percent over 
balings in the same period in 1950. Exports, 
also increasing substantially, totaled 435,370 
bales from January through April this year. 
Owing to the rapid expansion in output and 
developments on the Korean front, the mar- 
ket has weaKened, Davao J1 grade was quoted 
in the latter part of June at only 69 pesos 
per half bale as against 76 pesos in May. 
Current prices remain, however, consider- 
ably above those of a year ago. 

Rice supplies appear adequate, although 
prices have continued to advance. There 
has been no change in the forecast of the 
1951 rice harvest, estimated at 57,620,000 
cavans of unhulled rice (1 cavan=about 97 
pounds). 

Important agricultural measures enacted 
in the last session of the Philippine Congress 
included Republic Act 663 reestablishing the 
National Rice and Corn Corporation (NARIC) 
which had earlier been abolished during a 
reorganization of government corporations. 
RA 632 passed by the same Congress created 
the Sugar Institute to undertake researches 
on sugar production, and RA 622 established 
a Bureau of Soil Conservation. (U. S. EM- 
BASSY, MANILA, JUNE 21, 1951, and other 
sources. ) 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImMpoRT CONTROL COMMISSION CREATED 


The President of the Philippines on July 
1, 1951, created an Import Control Commis- 
sion for execution of the provisions of Re- 
public Act 650, the new Import Control Law 
that was signed on June 15 and became 
effective on July 1. (See FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 25, 1951, p. 17, for the pro- 
visions of the new law.) Members of the 
Commission include Alfredo Montelibano, 
chairman, and Alfonso Calalang and Fran- 
cisco Ortigas, members. Demetrio Santos, 
former commissioner of the Import Control 
Administration, is executive officer. 

The Commission is to draw upon either 
the former Import Control Administration or 
the Price Stabilization Corporation, or both, 
for personnel, records, and equipment. It 
shall establish rules'and regulations for en- 
forcement of RA 650 and formulate policies 
for the granting of ‘quotas, allocations, and 
import licenses under the act. The Commis- 
sion also will provide the President with a 
budget, by commodities or groups of com- 
modities, of foreign exchange certified by 
the Central Bank for payment of imports. 

Under a ruling issued by the Import Con- 
trol Commission on July 2, as Administra- 
tive Order No. 159, importers are classified 
into three general categories: (a) Govern- 
ment agencies and instrumentalities, (b) 
bona fide producers, and (c) bona fide im- 
porters, old and new. Under the law, the 
term “producer” is defined as including 
producers of agricultural and industrial 
products, utilities, hospitals, publishers, edu- 
cational institutions, and in general insti- 
tutions promoting economic development of 
the Philippines. 

The general procedure for issuance of li- 
censes shall be in accordance with priorities 
established by the Import Control Law, that 
is, in the order of classification of importers 
as here listed. Such priorities shall adhere, 
however, to the chronological order of receipt 
of applications. 


Portugal 


GENERAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


There were no considerable changes in in- 
dustrial conditions in May and the first half 
of June—shortages ahd high costs of mate- 
rials continued to be!a major problem. The 
Minister of Economy, Speaking at the opening 
of the Industrial Fair, referred to the grave 
difficulties which have been encountered in 
obtaining needed raw materials and to the 
sharp increases in world prices, which Portu- 
gal has attempted to counteract but without 
complete success. He further expressed the 
opinion that there was never a more urgent 
need to provide the goods needed by the 
consumer and to assure a more substantial 
base for Portugal’s economic independence. 

The sardine fishing season opened in May, 
but the catch has so far been small. Can- 
ners anticipate that it will improve and are 
more concerned about the tin-plate situa- 
tion. Orders to the amount of 3,761 tons 
of tin plate were placed in the United States 
against the second quarter allocation, but 
they were placed too late to give much hope 
of shipment during the second quarter. 
Stocks of tin plate are at a very low level 
and will be exhausted as soon as there is a 
substantial catch of fish. 

Publishers continued to complain about 
the shortage of newsprint and sent petitions 
to the Undersecretary of Commerce and In- 
dustry on June 1 and June 6, urging that a 
solution to the problem be found. 


INDUSTRY 


A new cotton mill, with 200 British-made 
automatic looms, was opened at Mindalo in 
northern Portugal on May 28. The Minister 
of Economy, speaking at the opening cere- 
monies, referred to the strong foreign de- 
mand for Portuguese cotton goods, and 
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pointed out that Portuguese mills were able 
to compete in world markets because of the 
considerable differences in price between 
Portuguese colonial cotton and foreign cot- 
ton. He said that the prices paid for colo- 
nial cotton must be increased in order to 
increase production and improve the stand- 
ard of living of the natives, but made it 
clear that the effect of this proposed price 
increase must not fall entirely on the con- 
sumer of cotton cloth in Portugal, since the 
prevention of price inflation is a primary 
concern of the Government. On June 18 
increases of 40 to 50 percent in the prices 
paid to the natives of Mozambique and An- 
gola for cotton were announced. 

The Cavado River hydroelectric project at 
Venda Nova, near Oporto, was inaugurated 
on June 9. Speaking at the inaugural cere- 
monies, the Minister of Public Works referred 
to the opening of the projects at Castelo do 
Boda and Pracana earlier this year, and to 
the project at Belver, which will be inaugu- 
rated in the near future. Completion of 
these four projects will increase Portugal’s 
electric-power capacity by a total of ahout 
600,000,000 kw.-hr. a year, or by about 65 per- 
cent. The Minister of Economy stated that 
the problem of distribution was also impor- 
tant, and indicated that it was the Govern- 
ment’s intention to bring electric power to 
the most remote areas of the country. 

Of the newly available hydro-electric power, 
about one-sixth will be used in the manufac- 
ture of ammonium sulfate in two plants. 
The first of these, at Estarreja, which will 
obtain power from the Venda Nova project, is 
expected to start production about the be- 
ginning of July, with a capacity of 25,000 
tons of 20 percent ammonium sulfate a 
year. The second, at Alferraredo, will get its 
power from the Belver project and is expected 
to be in operation before the end of the year. 
It will have a capacity of 30 tons of am- 
monia a day, which will be turned into 110 
tons of ammonium sulfate at a plant near 
Lisbon. It is so laid out that production 
can be increased to 85 tons of ammonia a 
day with relatively moderate expense. It is 
anticipated that these two plants will supply 
most of Portugal’s requirements of ammo- 
nium sulfate, imports of which totaled 86,165 
tons in 1950. 


CHANGES IN Export DUTIES 


In an Official despatch of the Ministry of 
Finance, published in the Diario do Governo 
of May 31, the export duty on metallic tin 
was increased from 1!2 percent ad valorem to 
5 percent, the duty of tin ore (cassiterite) 
was increased from 15.70 gold escudos a ton 
to 32.40 gold escudos, the duty on wolfram 
ore was increased from 0.06 gold escudo a 
ton to 40 paper escudos a kilogram; the duty 
on wolfram residues of not more than 25 per- 
cent WO3 was increased from 0.06 gold escudo 
a ton to 16 paper escudos a kilogram. At the 
same time, the special export taxes of 15 pa- 
per escudos per kilogram on tin ore, 36 paper 
escudos per kilogram on wolfram ore, and 36 
paper escudos per kilogram on wolfram re- 
sidues were removed. As the gold escudo (a 
nominal unit) is worth 24.45 paper escudos, 
the effect of the change was to reduce the 
total of export duties (in paper escudos per 
ton) from 15,384 to 792 on tin ore, to increase 
the duties from 36,001 to 40,000 on wolfram 
ore, and to reduce the duties from 36,001 to 
16,000 on wolfram residues. The rates are 
in each case based on the weight of the ore 
regardless of the metallic content. The effect 
of the changes would appear to be to en- 
courage the exports of tin ore at the expense 
of metallic tin, which is produced in smelters 
of lower efficiency than those of more indus- 
trialized countries; to encourage somewhat 
the exportation of wolfram residues; and to 
discourage the operations of the less efficient 
producers of wolfram ore. 


FORESTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


With a view to protecting two of the prin- 
cipal forest resources of Portugal, the Gov- 
ernment approved and published in the 
Diario do Governo of May 8 two decree-laws 
increasing the existing restrictions on pro- 


duction of cork and naval stores. The first 
provides that pruning of cork trees with a 
view to obtaining low-grade cork for agglom- 
eration will be permitted only from Decem- 
ber through March. The other decree-law, 
pointing out that the present demand for 
naval stores has led to the tapping of pine 
trees on a scale that threatens to ruin the 
industry, provides that tapping may not 
start before March 1 or continue after Oc- 
tober 31. It further includes detailed re- 
strictions on the size of trees that may be 
tapped and on the type of cut that may 
be made. 

With weather continuing generally favor- 
able, although still unseasonably cool and 
rainy, the official estimate of the 1951 winter 
wheat crop was increased to 579,336 tons, or 
about 14 percent over the very good 1950 
crop. Winter wheat should bring the total 
wheat production up to at least 600,000 tons, 
which should make it unnecessary to import 
more than about 50,000 tons in the crop year 
beginning August 1, 1951. The rye and 
barley crops are also expected to be 10 to 
15 percent better than last year, while the 
oats crop will be about the same as last year. 
The potato crop may be substantially lower 
than in 1950, however, due to reduced plant- 
ing and excessive rain. Olive-oil production 
promises to set a new record if favorable 
weather conditions continue. 


OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

The General Assembly of the C. P. (Portu- 
guese Railway Co.) on June 7 approved the 
Government’s conditions for the negotiation 
of a contract giving it a sole operating con- 
cession for all steam railways. On June 14 
the contract was signed by representatives 
of the Government and the C. P. 

Portugal’s efforts to reduce its persistently 
favorable trade balance with the EPU, made 
at the instance of the EPU authorities, bore 
fruit in May when a small deficit of $314,- 
000 (U. S.) was reported, reducing the ac- 
cumulative 11-month surplus to $66,586,000 
of which $26,500,000 has been settled in 
dollars and $40,086,000 remains as a credit 
with EPU. The May result reflected the de- 
termined efforts of the Government to in- 
crease imports from and restrict exports to 
EPU countries. 

The Bank of Portugal’s gold holdings to- 
taled $212,297,000 (U. S.) at the end of April, 
reflecting an increase of $9,975,000 for the 
month. Portugal has been buying gold since 
December; its holdings at the end of April 
were equivalent to approximately 75 percent 
of its note circulation, which amounted to 
8,237,000,000 escudos on May 9, a moderate 
decline from the 8,264,000,000 escudos on 
April 4. 

Portugal’s trade agreements with Denmark 
and Italy were revised and renewed early in 
June. In each case the most noteworthy 
factors of the revisions is the inclusion of 
lists of products for which each country gives 
assurance of export permits for shipment to 
the other. With the increasing liberaliza- 
tion of trade among OEEC countries, assur- 
ance of sources of supply of needed goods 
now appears to be of greater importance 
than assurance of markets. A trade agree- 
ment with Greece was signed in Athens about 
the middle of June. A trade delegation from 
Austria, which came as part of the Aus- 
trian delegation to the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce Congress, planned to re- 
main in Lisbon to negotiate a _ trade 
agreement with Portugal. 

The Thirteenth Biennial Congress of the 
International Chamber of Commerce was 
convened in Lisbon June 11. A notable 
feature of the Congress was the strong sup- 
port given by nearly all delegations to lib- 
eralization of foreign exchange, hope being 
expressed that free convertibility of cur- 
rencies might be restored in the not too 
distant future. 


1950 CENsUsS RETURNS 


Provisional returns of the census taken 
on December 15, 1950, show a population of 
8,490,455 for metropolitan Portugal, includ- 
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ing the Azores and Madeira. This represents 
an increase of 9.9 percent over the 7,722,152 
recorded in 1940. Lisbon showed a popula- 
tion of 783,919, or 10.53 percent over the 1940 
figure, while Oporto, with 279,738, showed an 
increase of only 6.64 percent.—U. S. Emsassy, 
LISBON, JUNE 20, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tin, TIn ORE, AND TUNGSTEN ORES: 
Export Duties INCREASED 


The Portuguese export duties on tin, tin 
ore, and tungsten ore and residues were in- 
creased by an order published in the Diario 
do Governo of May 31, 1951, and effective 
from June 6, according to a report of June 
13 from the U. S. Embassy in Lisbon. 

The revised rates of duty are as follows 
(former rates in parentheses): Metallic tin, 
5 (1.5) percent of f. o. b. value; tin ore, 32.40 
(15.70) gold escudos per metric ton; tungsten 
ore, 40.00 paper escudos per kilogram (0.06 
gold escudo per metric ton); tungsten ore 
residues containing not more than 25 percent 
of tungstic trioxide, 16.00 paper escudos per 
kilogram (0.06 gold escudo per metric ton). 

The revised duties constitute the only ex- 
port duties currently levied on these prod- 
ucts and replace not only the former regular 
export duties but also the special export 
taxes formerly levied on tin and tungsten 
ores. These special taxes were as follows, in 
paper escudos per kilogram: Tin ore, 15; 
tungsten ore and residues, 36. 

(1 paper escudo=$0.035. 1 gold escudo=— 
24.45 paper escudos.) 


Spain 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DuRING May 


The Spanish Government’s increased 
efforts to control commodities and food 
prices had little effect in solving the trouble- 
some cost-of-living problem, as popular pro- 
test strikes and demonstrations spread dur- 
ing the month to other parts of the country, 
including a partial boycott in Madrid of 
public transportation, shops, and amuse- 
ment places. 

Business continued to be dull, showing no 
improvement over earlier months, and was 
considerably below levels of the preceding 
year. Some relief came in the form of sales 
to an improved tourist trade. Prices in gen- 
eral showed little variation as merchants 
marked time, hesitant and apprehensive 
about prospects in the coming months in 
the face of reduced purchasing power and 
stationary wages. Industrial efforts were 
hampered by materials shortages. Excellent 
agricultural, power, and water-reserve pros- 
pects, and the rising hopes of many Spaniards 
that further aid from the United States 
might be forthcoming to improve the situa- 
tion, brightened an otherwise gloomy scene. 

The popular strikes and demonstrations 
which began in March in protest against high 
living costs continued in May. Effective gen- 
eral work stoppages and trade and trans- 
portation boycotts that lasted several days 
began on May 4 in Victoria and on May 8 in 
Pamplona. At the same time a similar but 
less effective protest was made in Valencia. 
On May 22 in Madrid there was a partially 
successful boycott of public transportation, 
shops, and places of amusement. In several 
northern Spanish communities, work stop- 
pages of 1 or 2 days’ duration began on May 
22 in sympathy with the Madrid boycott. 

Latest official figures attempt to show that 
living costs in April were practically identical 
with those of March. The April 1951 cost- 
of-living index, according to the official ver- 
sion, was 22.5 percent above that for the like 
month of 1950. Spain’s workers continue to 
have great difficulties in providing their 
families with the barest essentials of food 
and clothing, and many cannot afford the 
basic items considered necessary for the 
maintenance of health, even when they are 
available. 
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AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS 


The general agricultural situation in 
Spain is considered to be the best in many 
years. The more-than-normal rainfall dur- 
ing the winter and spring months has created 
sufficient ground moisture to mature most 
crops. Grain and feed, olive, pulse, sugar- 
beet, and potato prospects are especially 
good. The new wheat reserve system is con- 
sidered successful by the Government and 
will be continued for the 1951-52 season. 

Although the estimated 1950 wool clip was 
40,000,000 kliograms, the 1951 estimates are 
about 10 percent less. Pastures are reported 
to be in good condititon for livestock grazing. 

Copious rains throughout Spain during 
May resulted in a continued improvement in 
hydroelectric reserves. Water stored in res- 
ervoirs throughout the country reached 82 
percent of capacity as compared with 74 
percent at the beginning of the month. Hy- 
droelectric reserves at the end of the month 
reached about 1,450,000,000 kw.-hr., as com- 
pared with 1,278,000,000 kw.-hr. at the begin- 
ning of the month. 


MINERALS TRADE 


Rising prices for tungsten ore at month's 
end on the London market renewed interest 
in the production of wolfram ore by the 
smaller Spanish producers. Approximately 
90 metric tons of wolfram were exported in 
May, all but 10 metric tons going to the 
United Kingdom and the remainder to 
Australia. Export sales were being made at 
about 500 to 520 shillings a metric ton. In an 
apparent move to reserve supplies of this ore 
for other customers, especially for countries 
with which Spain has bilateral trade agree- 
ments, exports to the United Kingdom were 
virtually embargoed in the last half of May. 
The Government members of the new Wol- 
fram Control Commission under “Operation 
W” were named near the end of the month, 
but the private members were still to be 
named. Though there was considerable in- 
terest in exporting wolfram concentrates to 
the United States, Spanish prices were too 
high to permit sales under United States ceil- 
ing prices. 

Spanish mercury sales continued to be 
limited to small lots at $200 a flask; the 
demand was reported to be fairly strong. 

Lead exports were resumed near the end 
of May after having been virtually embargoed 
since late April pending the possible com- 
pletion of a barter deal with the United 
Kingdom for copper. Inasmuch as this deal 
did not materialize, stocks on hand were 
reported to have been released for export to 
other destinations. Export prices for lead 
ingots increased during the period from 
US80.245 to US$0.2575 per pound and demand 
was reported strong. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Solid-fuel imports continued at low levels 
and seriously handicapped the Spanish steel 
industry and the operations of the fishing 
fleet and railroads. Shortages of materials 
handicapped industry in general partic- 
ularly those in scrap, tin plate, and special 
metals, cotton, and rubber. 

On May 11 the first freight train employ- 
ing interchangeable axles to compensate for 
differences in Spanish and French gage 
widths crossed the Spanish-French border 
at Port Bou-Cerbere. This system has been 
in use at the Irun-Hendaye crossing since 
January 24, 1951, and has already permitted 
approximately 2,520 tons of Spanish mer- 
chandise (mostly oranges) to cross the bor- 
der without unloading and reloading and, 
consequently, to reach destinations in France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Germany in 
better condition and in shorter time. 

The Spanish Government has under con- 
sideration an application for authorization 
to install a plant for the assembly of the 
Renault 4 CV in Valladolid. Plans call for 
operation under the name F. A. S. A. (Fabri- 
cacion de Automoviles S. A.), an initial cap- 
ital investment of 60,000,000 pesetas, 450 
employees, and a daily production of 20 to 25 





units. No official decision regarding this 
application has been made. 

Foreign trade statistics for March 1951 show 
that imports were valued at 110,700,000 golq 
pesetas, about 20,500,000 pesetas more than 
in March 1950; exports were valued at 106,- 
400,000 pesetas, an increase of 400,000 pesetas 
over those of the corresponding month of 
the preceding year, resulting in an unfavor- 
able balance of 4,300,000 gold pesetas for the 
month.—vU. S. Empassy, Maprip, JUNE 18, 1951. 


United Kingdom 


RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE 


The Government has announced in a White 
Paper entitled “A Statement on Resale Price 
Maintenance” that legislation is to be in- 
troduced in Parliament to make illegal (1) 
collective arrangements to maintain resale 
prices and (2) any indication of a resale price 
by a manufacturer or other supplier unless 
it is clearly marked as a maximum price, 
This approach to the control of restrictive 
practices, which will be in addition to the 
investigation by the Monopolies Commission 
of practices in designated industries, is based 
on a two fold objection to price maintenance, 
as explained in the Government’s statement 
published in June. First, resale price main- 
tenance, by eliminating price competition 
between retailers with different cost levels, 
prevents price reductions which could and 
should be made; and second, collective puni- 
tive action by which most fixed resale prices 
are enforced amounts to a private system of 
law. Although a considerable time may 
elapse before the legislation is passed, some 
effects may precede the passage of the bill as 
a result of the clear indication of the Gov- 
ernment’s intentions. Actual effects on retail 
price levels, however, will be limited by the 
continued existence of strong consumer de- 
mand and a seller’s market. A sharp rise in 
the retail price index in May, growing public 
concern over the rising cost of living, and 
pressure by numerous trade unions for a new 
round of wage increases, gave special sig- 
nificance to the Government’s proposed ac- 
tion on resale price maintenance. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


The price situation in May reflected the 
time lag between domestic trends and world 
commodity price movements; the retail index 
moved up sharply and the wholesale mod- 
erately, while quotations on basic commod- 
ities seemed to have stopped rising. The 
retail price index reached 124 in May, rela- 
tive to mid-1947, a rise of 244 percent in- 
crease over the April figure. This was the 
sharpest increase for any month in the past 
4 years. Wage rates, according to the offi- 
cial index, which advanced steadily from 110 
in September to 118 in April, were unchanged 
in May; however, claims for wage increases 
are pending in many industries, including 
those by electricians, vehicle builders, en- 
gineers, railway clerks, and agricultural work- 
ers. The wholesale price index moved up- 
ward slightly in May, in contrast with the 
sharp upward trend that began after devalu- 
ation. 

The peak of world tin, wool, rubber, and 
certain other commodity prices appears to 
have been reached in February or March. 
But the United Kingdom import price index 
continued to rise, from 136 in April to 142 in 
May, relative to the 1950 average. The index 
of export prices for United Kingdom products 
continued to advance, although more slowly, 
from 115 to118. The average of import prices 
during the first 5 months of 1951 was 16 
percent higher than the average of export 
prices, both relative to 1950. In May the 
terms of trade further deteriorated, prices 
paid for imports being 20 percent higher than 
those received for exports. But, as the Board 
of Trade Journal pointed out, the import 
price index largely reflects market prices of 
some 2 or 3 months earlier and therefore does 
not yet reflect the reduction in market prices 
for some major import commodities which 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 
National Production Authority, 


Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


NEW PROTOTYPE DIESEL BUSSES FOR 
Mapras, INDIA 


Two new prototype Diesel busses, with 
chassis from London, are being constructed 
in Madras, India. Each has a 44-seat ca- 
pacity and room for 16 standees. 

These busses are being introduced, be- 
cause of their larger carrying capacity, to 
relieve the traffic problem in Madras during 
the peak hours. If better service results, 
all the present busses will be converted to a 
44-seat capacity. 

There is a total of 321 busses in Madras, of 
which 307 have a capacity of only 20 seats 
and standing room for 12 passengers. The 
remaining 14 can accommodate 30 sitting but 
no standing passengers. Of the total 321 
busses, 251 are in operation, 55 are under 
repairs, and 15 are kept as reserves. 


Imports INTO MEXICO 


Imports of motor vehicles into Mexico dur- 
ing the first 3 months of 1951 totaled 10,303 
units, of which 3,986 were assembled and 
6,317 were unassembled. The total com- 
prised 6,045 passenger cars, 159 busses, 3,942 
trucks, 96 chassis, and 61 special trucks, such 
as fire engines and water-tank trucks. 

Vehicles imported for assembly during the 
first 3 months of 1951 were considerably 
short of the quarterly quota needed to meet 
the goal of 40,000 units which plants in 
Mexico expect to assemble within the year. 
The plants imported fewer unassembled units 
during the quarter because they had a large 
backlog of parts received in late 1950. Also, 
the plants were retooling for 1951 models. 

Should the first-quarter ratio between im- 
ports of assembled and unassembled motor 
vehicles prevail through 1951, 55,600 vehicles 
would enter Mexico in 1951. 


METHODS EFFECT SAVING OF STEEL AND 
ALUMINUM, U. K. 


The shortage of steel and aluminum is 
becoming more acute as the British Govern- 
ment’s rearmament program expands. A 
drive to save metal is being promoted at the 
Leyland Motors Co. in Lancashire. Certain 
manufacturing methods have effected the 
saving of steel and aluminum, though some 
are measures which would not ordinarily be 
considered economical. In the manufacture 
of frame brackets, for example, a savings 
each week of 1,000 square feet of steel plate 
is effected by welding into position the 
flanges which were previously shaped with 
the pressings. Plywood is substituted for 
aluminum for lining parts of the sides and 
roofs of busses in the body-building factory. 
A new 600-ton double-action forming press 
has provided a considerable saving of alumi- 
num. It produces in a single operation 
aluminum panels for taxicab roofs and front 
and rear roof domes for single- and double- 
decked busses, and uses less material. 

A London company has produced a new 
trailer with hydraulic wheel suspensions 
which provides ground-level loading and a 
large ground clearance. The three models 
now in production are a 1,500-pound trailer, 
a 3,000-pound trailer, and a 3-ton trailer. 
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Chemicals 


CAUSTIC-SODA MANUFACTURE, BRAZIL 


Matarazzo Co. has completed construction 
of a caustic-soda factory near Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, which will meet about 10 percent of 
domestic demand, states the foreign press. 
The plant is designed for expansion. Caustic 
soda also is made by Electroquimica Flu- 
minense, which has an annual output of 
4,500 metric tons, representing about 7 per- 
cent of home needs. 


FACTORS IN SYNTHETIC-DETERGENT TRADE, 
BRAZIL 


Production of synthetic detergents in 
Brazil is small, and the quality is not as high 
as that of the imported product. Because 
of the scarcity of some raw materials, pre- 
vailing prices for detergents are high. The 
textile industry is the principal consumer. 

Technical developments and prices are fac- 
tors in the trade. Firms staffed with foreign 
technicians and manufacturing high-quality 
textiles prefer synthetic detergents, but 
smaller firms have been slow to use them. 
Imports of these products have been low, 
partly because of exchange controls and the 
shortage of raw materials in producing 
countries. Although the Brazilian market 
has been small, it is believed that a strong 
selling campaign would create a substan- 
tially greater demand, but such a program has 
not been undertaken because of licensing re- 
strictions. 


NEW CANADIAN CHEMICAL OFFICE 
ESTABLISHED 


The Chemicals and Explosives Division of 
the Department of Defense Production, Can- 
ada, on April 1, 1951, established offices in 
Montreal, which is considered the center of 
the Dominion’s chemical industry. Activ- 
ities thus far have included compilation of 
data from trade sources on production (ac- 
tual and potential) of sulfur for presentation 
at the International Materials Conference; 
initiation of a similar survey in the alkali 
field; and liaison with industry in ironing 
out procurment problems and _ assisting 
manufacturers to obtain strategic materials 
and tax assistance. 


CEYLON To HAVE FERTILIZER PLANT 


The North Central Forest Division in Cey- 
lon is being surveyed in connection with the 
Government’s proposal to establish a ferti- 
lizer plant in that area, states the foreign 
press. The factory will have an annual ca- 
pacity of 80,000 long tons of ammonium sul- 
fate and 35,000 to 40,000 tons of superphos- 
phate. 


NEW INSECTICIDE TESTED IN CANADA 


Marketable Scotch Christmas trees in On- 
tario, Canada, have been severely damaged 
by the European or jack pine sawfly. An 
official of the Department of Lands and For- 
ests states that millions of the caterpillars 
hatched about May 15, 1951, but were not 
discovered until early June. The pests eat 
their way through five stages of growth, 
stripping all needles from the trees. At 
least 1,000 of 4,000 acres in commercial plan- 
tations in the critical area are affected; it is 
estimated that foliage is entirely gone from 


500,000 trees. A severe set-back to the 
$1,000,000 Christmas tree export industry is 
forecast. 

Owners in the district cooperated to 
finance dusting and spraying operations. 
Careful study of conditions and the use of 
sprays for several years are considered nec- 
essary to eliminate the threat to the area. 
A new virus-type insecticide is being tested. 


Raw MATERIAL FOR ETHYL ALCOHOL 
CONSIDERED AMPLE, EGYPT 


Egypt’s production of ethyl alcohol in 1950 
reached a record figure of 14,400,000 liters 
(90-95 percent proof), entirely by one plant. 
Molasses came from the Egyptian Sugar Co., 
and supplies of the raw material are con- 
sidered ample. The Cairo distillery has a 
potential output of slightly more than 20,- 
000,000 liters annually, but increased pro- 
duction depends principally upon foreign 
demand. Exports of alcohol in 1950 totaled 
2,060,000 liters, almost all going to Uruguay. 


FRENCH FERTILIZER PLANT To BE 
EXPANDED 


Societe des Produits Chimiques et des 
Engrais d’Auby, France, a large fertilizer 
company, plans to expand its works at Auby 
and Feuchy, a French chemical journal 
states. Daily production at Auby includes 
100 metric tons of nitric acid, 65 tons of 
ammonium nitrate, 30 tons of potassium 
nitrate, 400 tons of superphosphate, and 100 
tons of granulated fertilizers. The Feuchy 
works make 32 tons of ammonia daily, 180 
tons of nitric acid, 80 tons of ammonium 
nitrate, and 300 tons of mixed fertilizers 
(partly granulated). The expansions under 
way will make it possible to triple the output 
of synthetic ammonia and considerably in- 
crease production of potassium nitrate. A 
large new high-pressure boiler installation is 
scheduled to be completed by the end of 1951. 


WESTERN GERMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTION 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in Bavaria, Western Germany, in April 1951 
was as follows, in metric tons (April 1950 
figures in parentheses): Chlorine, 5,464 
(4,392); caustic soda, 6,261 (4,011); calcium 
carbide, 26,964 (28,479); calcium cyanamide, 
3,906 (4,408); acetaldehyde (100 percent), 
2,538 (2,423); synthetic acetic acid (100 per- 
cent), 1,184 (848); polyvinyl chloride, 541 
(377); polyvinyl acetate, 795 (344); sulfuric 
acid, 5,769 (5,261); hydrochloric acid, 1,135 
(810); basic slag, 650 (636); and Rhenania 
phosphate (P,O,; content), 939 (2,248). 


NEw INDIAN FERTILIZER PLANT To BE 
OPENED 


The fertilizer factory at Sindri, India, is 
expected to begin production in November 
1951, according to an announcement in the 
Indian Parliament. Expenditures through 
February 1951 totaled approximately $40,- 
000,000, and $10,000,000 more is expected to 
be spent before the plant goes into operation. 
Output of ammonium sulfate is estimated at 
175,000 long tons in the first 12 months. 


CHEMICAL SUPPLIES FOR INDIA’S RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 


India’s rubber industry has obtained sul- 
fur (finely ground) and carbon black from 
the United States. Baluchistan, from which 
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some sulfur was available, is now part of 
Pakistan. A company in Calcutta produces 
furnace black, but the quality is not yet 
suitable for rubber manufacture. Other 
chemicals for which the industry depends 
entirely on imports are accelerators and anti- 
oxidants, pine tar, spindle oil, lithopone, and 
organic pigments. Some lithopone is being 
produced, but the quality is not standard- 
ized and it may be some time before domes- 
tic manufacture can meet the country’s 
needs. Materials for the rubber industry 
available from domestic sources include zinc 
oxide, whiting, barytes, and some solvents. 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC 
PHENOL 


Production of synthetic phenol in Japan 
in 1950 set a postwar record of 3,400 metric 
tons. The rate of increase is expected to 
be accelerated in 1951 to meet greater de- 
mands from the synthetic-textile industry. 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION OF TEXTILE OILS 


Production of textile oils in Japan con- 
tinued to rise in the first quarter of 1951. 
Output in the 3 months was as follows, in 
metric tons: January, 1,706; February, 2,096; 
and March, 2,464. 


DYE PRODUCTION INCREASES, JAPAN 


Production of dyes in Japan rose from 500 
metric tons in January 1950 to a record high 
of 1,308 tons in December; the monthly aver- 
age was 746 tons. Sulfur dyes ranked first, 
with an annual output of 3,709 tons; direct 
dyes were second (2,619 tons). Output in 
January 1951 was 1,199 tons, the fourth con- 
secutive month to exceed 1,000 tons and 
surpassed only by the December figure. 


CARBON-BLACK AND POTASSIUM-CHLORATE 
EXxpPorTS RESTRICTED, BRITISH MALAYA 


Tight restrictions have been placed on the 
exportation of carbon black and potassium 
chlorate from British Malaya. These prod- 
ucts are used in the rubber and match in- 
dustries. 


RECOVERY OF ELEMENTAL SULFUR, MEXICO 


Recovery of elemental sulfur began at the 
plant of Petroleos Mexicanos at Poza Rica, 
Mexico, in April 1951; production exceeds 
100 metric tons daily. The unit is designed 
for an ultimate capacity of 140 tons. A 
surplus for export may be available in the 
latter part of 1951. 


NorRWAY’sS SULFUR PRODUCTION 


Production of sulfur in Norway in 1950 
was 97,500 metric tons, 16,000 tons more than 
in 1949 and only slightly less than the esti- 
mate of 100,000 tons. Orkla Metall A/S was 
in operation throughout the year and ac- 
counted for most of the increase. Exports 
of sulfur in 1950 totaled 76,000 tons, 14,000 
more than in 1949. 


POTASH EXPORTS, SPAIN 


The 1951 potash export program in Spain 
calls for the exportation of 125,000 metric 
tons of K,O. About 66,000 tons are expected 
to be shipped to the United States. 


SPANISH ComMPpANY SHIPS SULFURIC ACID 
To U. K. 


Sefanitro, Spain, has recently made three 
shipments of sulfuric acid to the United 
Kingdom. Trade sources state that pre- 
liminary contracts between the company 
and British buyers call for the exportation 
of 20,000 metric tons and that a considerable 
increase in this amount is under discussion. 


PLANS FOR INCREASING FERTILIZER SUPPLY 
IN SPAIN 


A number of projects for the establish- 
ment of new fertilizer plants in Spain and 
the expansion of existing capacity are in 
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various stages of construction or planning. 
Efforts are being made to increase domestic 
production of nitgrogenous materials, which 
are especially needed, and some progress has 
been attained. The largest quantities of 
nitrogen are used on export crops, such as 
oranges and Canary Island bananas and 
tomatoes, followed by basic food crops, in- 
cluding wheat, potatoes, and sugar beets. 


INCREASED OUTPUT OF BaryYTES, 
SWAZILAND 


Production of barytes from one source be- 
gan in Swaziland in 1945 on a small scale. 
Output has recently shown an upward trend. 
The lack of cheap transportation hampers 
development of the area’s reasources. 


PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC PHENOL, 
SWEDEN 


The synthetic-phenol plant of the Bofors 
Co., Sweden, began operations in April 1951 
and was scheduled to be producing at ca- 
pacity by the end of June, states the for- 
eign press. Its output is expected to meet 
about 50 percent of the domestic demand 
for phenol. 


LARGE CHEMICAL FIRM IN SOUTH AFRICA 
OPERATES AT PROFIT 


African Explosives & Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., South Africa’s leading chemical com- 
pany, had a net profit of £1,194,134 in the 
year ended September 30, 1950, £318,250 
more than in the preceding year, states the 
firm’s annual report. Sales of explosives 
reached a record of 3,304,000 cases. Addi- 
tional output from new superphosphate 
plants enabled the company to supply much 
larger amounts; total sales of fertilizers were 
607,000 tons. The Klipspruit cyanide fac- 
tory operated at capacity, and sales of paint 
increased. 

Consideration is being given to the estab- 
lishment of additional plants to meet the 
needs of the Union, the Fhodesias, Belgian 
Congo, and East Africa. 


SULFURIC-ACID PLANTs To BE CONVERTED 
TO PyRITES, SOUTH AFRICA 


African Explosives & Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., plans to convert its sulfuric-acid 
plants to pyrites, states the foreign press. 
The factory at Umbogintwini will be the 
first to be converted. Plants at Modder- 
fontein use pyrites entirely. 


New SvULFuRIc-AcID PLANT UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION, SCOTLAND 


Engineering work has begun on the new 
sulfuric-acid plant being installed at the 
Sandilands Chemical Works of Scottish Agri- 
cultural Industries, Ltd., at Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, states the foreign press. The plant 
will cost £410,000 and is expected to produce 
37,000 long tons of 100 percent acid annually. 


U. K.’s Exports INCREASE 


The United Kingdom’s exports of chem- 
icals, drugs, dyes, and colors in April 1951 
increased in value to £11,440,000, from 
£9,860,000 in March, according to Board of 
Trade figures published in the British press. 
Exports of these products in the first 4 
months of 1951 totaled £41,370,000, 33 per- 
cent more than in the period January-April 
1950. 

The United States was the leading pur- 
chaser in April 1951, accounting for £1,180,- 
000; benzene exports (3,730,000 imperial gal- 
lons) made up almost one-half the value of 
these shipments. 


U. K. Company To EXPAND CaRBON-BLACK 
PLANT 

A company in the United Kingdom has 

announced plans for expansion of its carbon- 

black plant at Ellesmere Port, Cheshire, 

which has been in production since July 

1950, The project involves construction of 





an additional unit to increase annual pro- 
duction to 40,000,000 pounds, or double the 
present output. It has been approved by the 
Board of Trade and the Treasury. 

The new unit will produce primarily HAP 
grades (high-abrasion furnace) for the rub- 
ber industry. It also will make certain other 
qualities which will increase the range of 
British-produced blacks. Expanded facil- 
ities are expected to result in savings of 
$1,000,000 annually in imports and to pro- 
vide a surplus for export to Commonwealth 
countries. Construction work will require at 
least a year, depending on the availability of 
steel and other critical materials. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH PROMOTED 
IN VENEZUELA 


A group of petroleum interests in Vene- 
zuela is establishing an agricultural research 
department and plans to bring technicians 
from abroad to begin studies. Tests with 
soil disinfectants produced by the companies 
have shown good control of nematodes in 
tomato fields. These products are in com- 
mercial use On a small scale in the tomato- 
growing district near El Tocuyo. The group 
also distributes an insecticide which has 
proved effective against the boll weevil. 


Drugs 


ECUADOR’S CINCHONA-BARK SITUATION 


Collection of cinchona bark in Ecuador re- 
mained negligible during 1950. Export prices 
did not rise high enough to stimulate ac- 
tivity, despite the fact that compensation 
rates remained available for all resulting ex- 
change during the year. 

Although it was reported that some 35 
metric tons (1 metric ton=2,205 pounds) 
was sold during the year, no actual ship- 
ments were recorded, and total stocks in- 
cluding these 35 tons were understood to 
have been 50 metric tons. Export prices in 
February 1951 are said to have ranged from 
12 to 15 cents per pound, U. S. currency, 
f.o. b. Guayaquil. One dealer has estimated 
that the price of 20 cents per pound would 
result in annual collection of 100 metric tons 
of cinchona bark with 5-percent quinine 
content. 


PHARMACEUTICAL DEVELOPMENTS, 
PAKISTAN 


A Pharmaceutical Society of Pakistan was 
established recently, according to the for- 
eign press. Officers were appointed at the 
first meeting, and the council held its first 
meeting on April 7, 1951, when a subcom- 
mittee was formed to formulate or adopt 
suitable courses in pharmacy. The Society 
is to organize its own school. 


Essential Oils 


CITRONELLA-OIL OUTPUT INCREASED, 
TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 


The Department of Agriculture and For- 
estry of the Provincial Government of Tai- 
wan (Formosa) estimates that the 1951 
output of citronella in that island will be: 
Oil, 1,400 metric tons (3,087,000 pounds); 
grass harvest, 144,000 metric tons (1 metric 
ton=2,205 pounds). and area planted to 
citronella grass, 15,000 hectares (2.471 acres). 
Final figures for actual 1950 production are 
not available, but the afore-mentioned source 
estimates them as follows: Oil, 850 metric 
tons; grass, 90,000 metric tons; and area 
planted, 9,000 hectares. 

The current acreage represents an all-time 
high, the prewar peak having been 4,283 
hectares in 1941. Prewar planting was on 
wasteland or hilly slopes, but at present 
many farmers have planted citronella grass 
in place of tea, sweetpotatoes, or other crops, 
because of the steady increase in oversea 
demand and the favorable price paid by 
local oil distillers. The authorities are in- 
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clined to discourage citronella planting on 
land usable for other crops. More than 95 
percent of the acreage is concentrated ip 
the Hsinchu district. 


POSSIBILITY OF LIME-OIL INDUSTRY IN 
ZANZIBAR 


Consideration is being given to the possi- 
bilities of a lime-oil industry in Zanzibar, ac- 
cording to a bulletin issued by the Director 
of Agriculture of Zanzibar. 

A sample of lime oil was prepared in the 
government laboratory from ordinary local 
green limes, which were considered to re- 
semble very closely the typical West Indian 
limes from which the regular commercial 
lime oil is obtained. The sample was sent to 
London for appraisal by two English essen- 
tial-oil merchants and one essential-oil dis- 
tiller. The West Indian lime oil has a fuller 
lime odor, whereas the Zanzibar sample has 
a pronounced citral odor. Differences in 
flavor and odor might be due to the fact that 
one was produced by small-scale laboratory 
method and the other by large-batch, con- 
trolled commercial equipment. Basically, 
the Zanzibar quality is believed to be good, 
although it would not bring the same price 
as that from the West Indies unless commer- 
cial batch production would result in a com- 
parable quality. 

The number of trees at present in the 
Protectorate does not justify commercial 
production of lime oil. In 1950 some 60,000 
pounds of limes are estimated to have entered 
the Zanzibar market. This may be half the 
fruit produced in the island, or possibly less. 
In other producing countries, it is said that 
150,000 pounds of fruit represent the harvest 
from about 1,875 trees, or 9 acres. If Zanzi- 
bar lime tree yield were approximately the 
same as elsewhere, a minimum-sized eco- 
nomic unit would need to handle about 500 
tons (1,120,000 pounds) of fruit each year, 
or 9 times as much as the estimated total 
production. 


Fats & Oils 


FRENCH OIL AND FAT PRODUCTION 


Production of animal fats continued satis- 
factory in France in 1950, but the fluid-oil 
situation deteriorated and at present is caus- 
ing some anxiety. 

Total butter production was estimated at 
225,000 tons, against 188,000 tons in 1949. 
The commercialized production of tallow was 
estimated at 85,000 to 90,000 tons; total pro- 
duction of lard was estimated at 88,000 tons 
and that oftmargarine and other edible fats, 
60,000 to 65,000 tons. 

Production of oilseeds decreased from 
185,500 tons in 1949 to 155,800 tons in 1950, 
and that of olive oil decreased from 8,900 tons 
to approximately 5,000 tons. The output of 
flaxseed increased, however, from 5,000 tons 
to 12,000 tons. 

Imports of oil-bearing materials were gen- 
erally lower in 1950 than they were in 1949; 
imports of peanuts were only 78 percent of 
receipts in 1949. Imports of most vegetable 
oils were markedly higher in 1950 than they 
were in 1949. Exports of most of the oil- 
bearing materials were slightly higher, and 
exports of fluid oils, particularly olive oil 
and “other refined vegetable oils,” generally 
increased, 

Prices of domestic oilseeds continue to be 
based on the prescribed price of wheat; a 
ceiling has been ordered for peanuts from the 
French Union. Prescribed prices to produc- 
ers and refiners of fluid oils were increased 
at the beginning of February 1951. Prices of 
Olive oil and lard continue to be free at all 
levels. The prices of these and other fats 
and oils have followed the general upward 
trend. 

The quantities of oilseeds processed by the 
French oil-crushing industry in 1950 were 
6 percent below those in 1949, and the quan- 
tities of oil produced decreased by 8 percent. 
The production of soap and soap products 
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showed a marked improvement, except in the 
lower-grade products. 

Official forecasts of total supplies of fats 
and oils for 1951 are not available. Esti- 
mated plantings of domestic oilseeds as of 
April 1, 1951, show an increase of 7 percent 
over plantings of 1 year earlier. 


TURKISH OLIVE-OIL SITUATION 


Turkey’s 1950 edible and inedible olive-oil 
crop was unofficially estimated at 45,000 to 
50,000 metric tons, as compared with 45,000 
tons in 1949. 

In the early part of 1950, the People’s Party 
Government banned exports of olive oil in 
an effort to keep the price of oil down for 
domestic consumption, as olive oil is used for 
cooking by the greater number of Turkish 
people in the lower-income brackets. How- 
ever, in view of the large stocks on hand from 
the 1949 crop, and of indications of an 
equally successful production in 1950, olive- 
oil exporters and producers succeeded in per- 
suading the new Government to permit the 
export of 4,000 tons of olive oil. Permission 
to export became effective in September 1950, 
on the basis of quotas established for certain 
countries. These quotas were determined 
from 1947 sales, when France and Germany 
made substantial purchases, with the result 
that 1,700 tons of the 4,000-ton allocation 
was earmarked for sales to France and Ger- 
many. It soon became evident that the 
principal customer for Turkish olive oil was 
Italy, and that despite their purchases in 
1947, French and German buyers were no 
longer interested in Turkish olive oil at the 
advanced prices. As a result, 2,300 tons of 
the 4,000-ton allocation were readily dis- 
posed of, principally to Italy, but no French 
or German buyers were found for the re- 
maining 1,700 tons. 

In the early part of 1951, the Olive Oil 
Dealers Association (Birlik) put all possible 
pressure on the Ministry of Commerce to 
effect either a revision of the country quotas, 
or to leave olive-oil exports altogether free. 
At the beginning of April, the Government 
gave permission for a new allocation of 
5,000 tons (which allocation included the 
unsold 1,700 tons), and applied no country 
quota restrictions to this export. There- 
after, export prices increased considerably 
and activity in olive-oil export circles was 
renewed. 

Turkish olive-oil dealers agree that an- 
other 3,000 to 5,000 tons of oil could be 
exported without overtaxing the domestic 
supply, in view of the abundant stocks of 
cotton and sunfliower-seed oils within the 
country. 

According to local reports, both United 
States and Italian purchasers are interested 
in Turkish olive oil, although both are ret- 
icent to effect purchases at present price 
levels. A recent ban imposed by the Greek 
Government on the export of olive oil, how- 
ever, is expected further to support the 
Turkish market. 


Foodstutis 


CuBAN 1950-51 VEGETABLE SEASON 


The 1950-51 Cuban winter-vegetable season 
(November 1950-May 1951) was generally 
successful, both in production and exports. 
Total commercial output, excluding root 
crops, was about 120,000,000 pounds, of which 
about 40 percent was exported to the United 
States, and the remaining 60 percent was 
sold to local canneries or to produce marts. 
About 70 percent of production was toma- 
toes and 15 percent cucumbers. 

Although the season was generally success- 
ful, not all growers could show a profit. Late 
blight attacked the tomato crop in Habana 
and Pinar del Rio Provinces, causing serious 
loss to some growers. According to conser- 
vative estimates, about 25 percent of the 
total plantings sustained appreciable dam- 
age. Compared with the 1949-50 season, 
however, blight damage was serious but not 


disastrous. As United States prices for to- 
matoes were high during most of the season, 
returns from that market largely offset other 
losses. 

Other winter-vegetable crops were not 
seriously affected by insects or diseases, and 
both growers and exporters were pleased with 
receipts. Barring unforeseen developments, 
the profitable outcome of the 1950-51 season 


should encourage plantings for the 1951-52 
crop. 


BrAZIL’s 1950 ORANGE Crop HIGHEST IN 
10 YEARS 


Brazil’s 1950 orange crop is expected to 
approximate 35,674,000 boxes. If the crop 
reaches this figure it will be the largest since 
1941. Should the upward trend in produc- 
tion continue at the rate of recent years, the 
annual output will soon exceed the previous 
record of 36,982,170 boxes produced in 1937. 

Exports of oranges in 1950 totaled 2,416,778 
boxes, as compared with 2,000,000 boxes in 
1949. Of the 1950 exports, Argentina took 
1,270,420 boxes, the United Kingdom 753,522 
boxes, France 180,455 boxes, Germany 100,000 
boxes, Sweden 95,380 boxes, Ireland 15,000 
boxes, and Belgium 2,000 boxes. 

The Brazil-Argentine fruit agreement was 
due for renewal in late June. 


GRAIN AND FEED OUTPUT AND TRADE, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


During 1950 the Dominican production of 
corn, alimentary pastes, peanut oilcake, and 
semolina increased by comparison with 1949, 
but the domestic output of wheat flour, 
bran, and mixed feeds declined. Prices of 
most grains and grain products showed a 
tendency to increase during the year. 

The Dominican Republic continued to im- 
port substantial quantities of wheat and 
wheat flour from the United States and 
,Canada and to export corn and mixed feeds 


to Puerto Rico and other Caribbean 
countries. 


OUTLOOK FOR GREEK 1951 GrarIn CROP 


The 1951 Greek grain-crop outlook was 
good as of the middle of May especially in 
wheat, where a wider use of improved seed 
and fertilizers, and an increase in the use 
of weed-killing chemicals are directed toward 
greater yields per acre. 

Preliminary estimates of the Greek Min- 
istry of Agriculture for wheat, barley, oats, 
rye, and meslin show increases in production 
of each crop. Total grain production in 
Greece in 1951 is forecast at 1,387,000 metric 
tons, a gain of almost 11 percent as compared 
with the 1,250,000 tons harvested in 1950. 

Wheat production in 1951 is estimated at 
927,000 metric tons, 9 percent more than in 
1950. Although the expected rye crop of 
48,000 tons would equal the 1950 output, 
barley at 230,000 tons and oats at 140,000 
tons would show increases of 15 and 17 per- 
cent, respectively. 

Although wheat, rye, and flour imports (in 
wheat equivalent) of 650,351 tons were 
scheduled for the consumption year July 1, 
1950, to June 30, 1951, and were 52 percent 
larger than imports in the preceding year, 
433,431 tons, the lack of imports in the 
second quarter of 1950-51 resulted in a rapid 
shrinking of stocks for the bread ration 
system by the end of 1950. At the same 
time large amounts of imported wheat were 
being sold on the free market to supply mills 
buying from that source and to hold down 
free market prices. 

In January 1951, as a result of this situa- 
tion, Greece borrowed 17,348 tons of wheat 
from Italy to be repaid out of later shipments 
from the United States to Greece. 


CORN EXPERIMENTS IN GUATEMALA 


The Guatemalan press has announced that 
the Production Development Institute, 
INFOP, has signed contracts with the Nu- 
trition Institute of Central America and 
Panama and with the Guatemala Tropical 
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Research Center of Iowa State College. These 
two organizations will cooperate with the 
INFOP, an autonomous Guatemalan Gov- 
ernment agency, in studies aimed at improv- 
ing the varieties of corn raised in Guatemala. 

According to press accounts, the INFOP 
will supply funds to the Nutrition Institute 
for the hiring of specialists and for the pur- 
chase of materials and equipment to be used 
in scientific investigation of different corn 
varieties; the Nutrition Institute in turn will 
furnish the INFOP with a monthly report 
on the analyses of corn specimens. The 
Guatemala Tropical Research Center will 
supply the Nutrition Institute with selected 
corn specimens, and assist in the interpre- 
tation and compilation of the chemical 
analyses made. 


FRENCH MOROCCAN CITRUS PRODUCTION 
AND TRADE 


Production of citrus fruit in the French 
Zone of Morocco in the season ended June 
30, 1951, is Officially estimated at 160,000 
«metric tons, slightly more than in the 1949- 
50 season. 

About 50,000 metric tons of citrus have 
been consumed locally, leaving an estimated 
exportable surplus of about 110,000 tons. 

Exports of citrus fruit in the first 7 months 
of the 1950-51 season (October 1, 1950—May 
15, 1951) totaled about 92,000 metric tons 
net, and about 10,000 tons remained to be 
exported. 

According to these estimates, exports will 
total a little more than 100,000 metric tons 
this season, representing a drop of 10 to 15 
percent below the preceding season’s export 
total of 113,000 tons and almost 25 percent 
below the early-season forecasts of 130,000 
tons. 

Official export figures, available only 
through March 1951, reveal that about 84,- 
000 metric tons were exported between Sep- 
tember 1, 1950 and March 31, 1951. This 
total reveals a decrease of more than 15 
percent from shipments in the correspond- 
ing period of 1949—50. 

Exports between September 1, 1950, and 
March 31, 1951, included nearly 70,000 me- 
tric tons of oranges, about 12,000 tons of 
clementines, about 1,000 tons each of lemon 
and grapefruit, and only 500 tons of tan- 
gerines. Exports to France accounted for 
60 percent of total exports, through March 
31, 1951, only slightly less than in the same 
period of the 1949-50 season. 

According to trade sources, exports to the 
Scandinavian countries and the Netherlands, 
although still small in volume, are double 
those of last season, and several hundred 
tons have been exported to Finland, a new 
customer; token shipments of about 100 
tons also have been made to Canada but 
they have served only purposes of prestige. 

On the other hand, the British market has 
been a disappointment; sales have been 
barely equal to those of last season. A local 
British buyer and citrus expert explains that 
Moroccan oranges are too high priced and 
that Moroccan growers refuse to accept a 
reasonable margin of profit, adopting a take- 
it-or-leave-it attitude. 

The publicity campaign in France appears 
to have been fairly successful, but the Mo- 
roccan press urges greater concentration on 
the markets of Britain and northwestern 
Europe. Increased cooperation and market- 
ing control among French North African ex- 
porters and, indeed, among all Mediterranean 
exporters also continues to be urged by the 
local press and citrus growers’ organizations. 


NETHERLANDS GRAIN SITUATION 


Collection of grains in the Netherlands 
in the first quarter of 1951 amounted to 
97,000 metric tons. Of these collections 
wheat represented 95,000 metric tons, while 
rye for human consumption accounted for 
the remaining 2,000 tons. 

Imports of bread grains in the first quarter 
of 1951 amounted to 141,000 tons, of which 
74,000 tons was wheat, 28,000 tons was flour 
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in wheat equivalent, and 39,000 tons was 
rye. 

Of the wheat imports in the first quarter 
of 1951, only 961 tons was from Hungary 
and the rest, 72,855 tons of wheat and 27,843 
tons of flour in wheat equivalent, came from 
the United States. Of the 39,407 metric tons 
of rye imported in the first quarter, the bulk, 
25,342 tons, came from the U.S.S.R., 12,485 
tons was from Bulgaria, and 1,580 tons from 
Argentina. 

Barley imports in the first quarter totaled 
105,875 tons; North Africa supplied 54,976 
tons of that quantity and Iraq was the next 
source. Argentina, the U.S.S.R., North Af- 
rica, and Australia, supplied the oats during 
that period. 

Of the total corn imports of 66,649 tons, 
54,863 tons was purchased from the United 
States. 

Sorghum was obtained mainly from Man- 
churia, in the amount of 20,423 tons; small 
quantities were imported also from Argen- 
tina, Australia, and Iraq. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1951 INDIAN CASHEW-NUT 
SEASON 


The 1951 Indian cashew-nut crop is esti- 
mated by the trade at 45,000 long tons, as 
compared with 50,000 tons in 1950. The de- 
crease is attributed to unfavorable weather, 
which affected the crop. 

Imports of unshelled cashew nuts into 
India from Mozambique in 1951 continue 
to be estimated at about 55,000 long tons, 
as compared with about 65,000 tons in 1950. 

Imports of unshelled cashews into India 
from Mozambique in the first 3 months of 
1951 amounted to 18,956 tons, as against 
19,453 tons in the corresponding period of 
1950. 

Revised figures for cashew kernels exported 
from India in the first 3 months of 1951 
show 5,349 tons as compared with 1,490 tons 
exported in the same period of 1950. Of 
the total exported from India in the January— 
March period of 1951, the United States took 
3,817 tons. 

Exports of cashew kernels from South India 
in April 1951 totaled 999 tons. 

Apprehension of a fall in 1951 production 
of Indian and African nuts increased buying 
interest among roasters in all markets with 
the result that prices of raw nuts have 
strengthened recently. According to a re- 
liable trade source in South India, the cost 
and freight, New York prices of kernels, 
have shown a downward tendency owing 
to little interest from United States buyers 
for some time. The prices quoted until 
recently were $0.44 per pound for 320 count 
and $0.35 per pound for large pieces. Ex- 
porters have been reported to be holding out 
for better prices, as the prices quoted by 
New York buyers are allegedly unremunera- 
tive in view of the prevailing high prices 
for raw nuts, both Indian and African. 


SICILIAN 1951 ALMOND Crop SMALL 


The Sicilian almond crop for 1950 
amounted to about 20,000 metric tons, 
shelled basis, which is twice as large as the 
1949 crop of 10,000 tons and 4 times as 
much as the 1948 crop of 5,000 tons. Pre- 
liminary estimates for the 1951 almond crop 
in Sicily average from 12,000 to 13,500 tons, 
shelled basis, which amount is much lower 
than last year’s crop and the 1932-38 aver- 
age annual crop of 18,000 tons. 

Since December 1950, when price quota- 
tions for ‘“‘bar-type”’ almonds picked, cleaned, 
and with not more than 4 percent broken, 
averaged around $81 per metric quintal 
(220.46 pounds), f. o. b. Sicilian ports, prices 
have increased. Early in March 1951 bar 
type almonds reached their highest quota- 
tion: $94.40 per quintal, f. o. b. Sicilian ports. 
Current “P. G.”’ almonds, which in December 
1950, were quoted at about $72 per quintal, 
f. o. b. Sicilian ports, rose to $86.50 in March 
1951. 

At the end of May 1951 almonds of the 
1950 crop were being sold at the grower’s 


warehouse at around $80 per quintal (f. o. b. 
prices are generally $4 to $5 more for cur- 
rent P. G. almonds and $12 to $14 more for 
bar-type almonds). The 1951 almond crop 
was being contracted for, until the end of 
April, on the basis of $72 per quintal at the 
grocer’s warehouse, but by the end of May 
the price was $76, and the trend was still 
upward. 

Until February 1951 Germany was the main 
market for the Sicilian 1950 almond crop. 
Late in February, Germany stopped the issu- 
ance of import permits for fruits and vege- 
tables, owing to the dollar shortage in that 
country, and since that time only small 
shipments have been accepted, and then 
only on the basis of unused permits issued 
before the end of February. However, Ger- 
many was expected to resume the issuance 
of fruit and vegetable import permits in 
June. 

After Germany, England and France are 
the principal markets for Sicilian almonds. 
The United States also buys extensively, 
particularly the bar-type almonds. 

Exports of almonds from Sicily from Sep- 
tember 1950 through April 1951 were 16,000 
metric tons, shelled basis. 

In the first 4 months of 1951, exports of 
shelled almonds from Sicily totaled 4,068.6 
metric tons, of which England took 1,263.5 
tons; United States, 499.8 tons; Germany, 
473.1 tons; France, 471.3 tons; Sweden, 3428 
tons; Switzerland, 115.5 tons; the Nether- 
lands, 72 tons; and other countries, 830.6 
tons. 


PROSPECTS GOOD IN JAPAN FOR GRAIN 
HARVEST 


Another good harvest of wheat and bar- 
leys is in prospect for Japan in 1951. Pro- 
duction of wheat, barley, and naked barley 
combined will be about 2 to 3 percent less 
than in 1950 but will exceed the prewar 
average by about 10 percent. The combined 
production of these three crops is forecast 
at 3,204,000 metric tons by the Japanese 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. This 
forecast includes 1,310,000 tons of wheat, 
904,000 tons of barley, and 990,000 tons of 
naked barley. 

Despite much apprehension existing in 
Japan after the Korean war started, the 
grain import situation has continued to be 
favorable. In the year July 1, 1950, to June 
30, 1951, imports of wheat and barley were 
expected to be 1,568,800 metric tons and 
793,300 tons, respectively. The amounts 
were contracted through May 1951, plus 
anticipated contracts during June, and were 
not actual arrivals. The total for these two 
grains of 2,362,000 metric tons is about 300,- 
000 tons more than was programed at the 
beginning of the year. About 40,000 tons of 
corn has been imported for livestock feed. 

The United States provided 66 percent of 
the wheat and 74 percent of the barley. 
Canada, Pakistan, and Australia were the 
other sources of wheat; Australia, Iraq, and 
Canada were‘other major sources of barley. 

Aithough import quantities have been 
satisfactory, the increasing costs are plac- 
ing a strain on Government finances, in view 
of the program of subsidizing consumer food 
costs. The cost of United States wheat 
landed in Japan increased from $91 per 
metric ton about September 1, 1950, to $94 
about January 1, 1951, and in mid-May was 
$101. On the same dates the landed costs 
of United States barely were $69, $73, and 
$88, respectively. 

Prices of wheat, barley, and naked barley 
are controlled by the Government. The 
prices to producers are calculated on the 
basis of a fixed ratio to the price of rice. 
The price of rice is calculated with a parity 
formula which is based on the 1934-36 pe- 
riod. In the fall of 1950 the Government 
added 15 percent to the parity calculation 
in fixing the price of rice, partly to offset 
reductions in the overquota and early de- 
livery bonuses, and partly to augment the 
farmer income, said to be insufficient under 
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the parity formula. 
wheat and naked barley is fixed at a ratio 
to rice of 64:100, and barley 54:100, on a 


For 1951, the price of 


unit weight basis. Provisional prices an- 
nounced by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry were as follows: Wheat 1,570 yen 
per 60 kilograms (360 yen—US$1); barley, 
1,150 yen per 52.5 kilograms; and naked 
parley, 1,560 yen per 60 kilograms. Provi- 
sional prices were necessary because farmers 
were to start deliveries to the Government 
about June 1. Supplementary payments 
were to be made when the final price was 
decided. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


ANGOLA’S BEESWAX EXPORTS 


Angola’s exports of beeswax in 1950 totaled 
1,287 metric tons, valued at 31,617,253 an- 
golares, according to the Government Sta- 
tistical Services. (28.60 Angolares=US$1.) 
Because of increased prices, shipments to the 
United States rose to 171 tons from 31 in 
1949. 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS ON NAVAL STORES 
CONTINUED, ARGENTINA 


Argentine imports of rosin are barely suf- 
ficient to meet the needs of the paper in- 
dustry, trade sources state. Comparatively 
large shipments of turpentine received in 
January 1951 did not enter into regular trade 
channels and are said to have been mostly 
for a leading paint manufacturer. The Cen- 
tral Bank continues its tight restrictions on 
imports of naval stores and is not considered 
likely to modify its policy of requiring con- 
sumers to use domestically produced substi- 
tutes. 


BRAZILIAN NAVAL-STORES SITUATION 


The naval-stores supply situation in Brazil 
improved in 1950 and the first quarter of 
1951—imports of rosin in 1950 were almost 
double those in 1949. Stocks of turpentine 
appear to be lower than those of rosin. 

Licenses for the importation of naval stores 
are being granted rather freely. The United 
States is by far the principal supplier. Trade 
sources in Sao Paulo do not believe that 
rosin will be available from France in quan- 
tity in 1951, and what is received under 
quota is expected to be sold quickly. In- 
dustrial chemicals have been scarcer than 
rosin in some cases, and shortages have cur- 
tailed production in several large plants; 
consumption ef rosin, therefore, has been 
lowered. 


TALL-OIL CONSUMPTION IN FRANCE 
EXCEEDS PRODUCTION 


Only one firm in France produces tall oil. 
Output is estimated at approximately 500 
metric tons a year. Annual consumption 
averages 900 to 1,200 tons. Imports are 
principally from the United States. 


IRELAND’S -IMPORTS OF 'TURPENTINE AND 
RosIn 


Ireland’s imports of turpentine in 1950 
were principally from the United States, 
which accounted for 252,192 imperial gallons 
out of a total of 252,847. Portugal supplied 
14,000 gallons in 1949, but none in 1950. 

Imports of rosin from the United States 
increased over those in 1949; there was a 
decided drop in the amount received from 


Portugal. Total imports of rosin were 23,- 
880 hundredweight (1 hundredweight—112 
pounds). 


PORTUGUESE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
NAVAL STORES 


The continued prosperity of Portugal's 
Naval-stores industry depends upon inter- 
national developments and the maintenance 
of prices at levels which will attract foreign 
buyers. The shortage of raw materials in 
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the past year has favored the industry and 
indications are that this trend will continue 
in 1951. However, Portuguese prices tend to 
advance as the season progresses, and a fur- 
ther increase might depress foreign demand 
if supplies are available at lower prices in 
other markets. 

European countries have been inclined to 
purchase from Portugal because of the dollar 
shortage, but with the narrowing of the 
dollar gap this practice is less compelling. 
However, the industry has sold more than 50 
percent of its estimated production in 1951- 
52 and it is considered likely that both pro- 
duction and exports will continue at high 
levels. 


Paints & Pigments 


CANADA DEPENDENT UPON IMPORTS FOR 
DRYING OILS 


Canada depends heavily upon imports for 
its supplies of drying oils, with the exception 
of linseed and fish oils. Supplies are ade- 
quate, although it is believed the shipment 
of tung oil received from China in January 
1951 will be the last from that country for 
some time. 

About 60 percent of total linseed-oil con- 
sumption is used in the manufacture of pro- 
tective coatings. Within that industry, 75 
percent is used for paint and varnish and the 
remainder for coated fabrics. Domestic pro- 
duction of linseed oil is estimated at 9,100,000 
imperial gallons in 1950, a decrease of 10 per- 
cent from output in 1949. The small flax- 
seed crop in 1949 and heavy exports from 
carry-over stocks reduced the quantities 
of seed available for crushing in 1950. Pro- 
duction of linseed oil in 1950 is believed to 
have been barely sufficient to meet home re- 
quirements, and exports declined sharply. 

Stocks of oil are low, and substantial im- 
ports are being made. A large shipment of 
linseed oil is expected from Argentina. Im- 
ports of this product increased sharply in 
1950; most of the 600,000 pounds imported 
came from the United States. 


Radio. Television 


TELEVISION DEMONSTRATED IN EGYPT 


Cairo, Egypt, witnessed its first television 
with the broadcast of the King’s wedding on 
May 6, 1951. Financed by the French State 
Television Agency and with the cooperation 
of the Egyptian Ministries of Communica- 
tions and National Economy TV demonstra- 
tions were conducted from May 6 to 14. The 
experiment received wide press coverage, and 
the technical aspects were reported excellent. 
The Director General of the Telephone & 
Telegraph Administration of the Ministry 
of Communications stated, however, that the 
Egyptian Government has no plans for a 
permanent TV installation in the near future. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FINLAND 


The total value of imports of radio re- 
ceivers, radio tubes, and radio components 
into Finland during 1950 comprised 227,- 
282,574 Finnish marks (231 Finnish marks= 
$1). The Netherlands led all other countries 
in supplying these products; the United 
States ranked fourth, third, and fifth, in the 
order of items named. 

All imports into Finland are still subject 
to import and foreign exchange licenses and 
all electrical equipment, including radios 
and parts, must be approved by the Electri- 
cal Inspecting Office before it may be sold 
there. As of April 1, 1951, the prices of all 
goods, including radios, must be approved 
by the Price and Wage Department of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs. 

Receivers represented approximately 65 
percent of the total 1950 production of the 
domestic radio industry and other products 
in the radio and electrical lines, 35 percent. 
According to the Finnish Radio Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the value of production 
was more than 1,200,000,000 Finnish marks, 


as compared with 700,000,000 Finnish marks 
in 1949. Aside from a few minor factories 
or workshops, nine domestic radio manu- 
facturers are in production. Two plants 
are controlled from abroad, one by the Dutch 
Philips Co., and the other by the Soviet 
Union. 

The new Helsinki broadcasting station, 
which was scheduled to be ready in the fall 
of 1950, was delayed by strikes and the severe 
winter which hampered the erection of the 
two 152.5-meter antenna towers. The sta- 
tion is now expected to be complete in Au- 
gust 1951. 

Tests in FM broadcasting are continuing 
with reportedly good results. 

A radio fair to mark the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the Finnish Public Radio, Inc. 
is planned for September 8-16, 1951. Both 
domestic and foreign manufacturers will par- 
ticipate. 

Manufacturers in Finland believe it will 
take many years before television is adopted, 
although they are closely following develop- 
ments. 


CASABLANCA, Morocco, To HAVE 
TELEVISION 


The granting of an exclusive 50-year con- 
cession to a private company to build and 
operate a television transmitter in Casa- 
blanca, French Morocco, has been reported 
by the local press. It is reported that the 
station will be completed by 1952 and will 
include a relay to Rabat and at a later date 
relays to Meknes and Fez. The station will 
reportedly operate on 819 lines, and as it is 
a private enterprise it is expected that com- 
merciul advertising will be permitted. 


NEWLY ESTABLISHED STATIONS To Im- 
PROVE RECEPTION, FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Radio imports into French West Africa 
are exceeding 6,000 sets a year. 

Practically all radio sets in Use are de- 
signed to receive short-wave broadcasts, but 
short-wave reception is poor on some of the 
cheaper sets. 

The newly established rediffusion stations, 
at Abidjan, Ivory Coast, and Bamako, French 
Sudan, and others scheduled to be set up, 
will compensate for this difficulty and insure 
reasonably good reception throughout most 
of French West Africa. These rediffusion 
stations rebroadcast the programs of Radio- 
Dakar over long and middle wave. 

Radio-Dakar is increasing time in native 
dialects. One and a half hours a day are 
now directed to native listeners in their 
own languages, and in mid-June 1951 a com- 
plete program was instituted for African 
listeners. This trend is expected to con- 
tinue. Moreover, the number of electric- 
power stations is constantly growing. 

Although 15,000,000 of the inhabitants 
live at subsistence level, there are 12,000 
to 15,000 European households and 50,000 
westernized native households equipped with 
an estimated 28,187 radios. However, natives 
listen in large groups to radio broadcasts 
at the houses of the religious leaders, at 
the houses of their friends; and in the mar- 
ket places, the public loudspeakers attract 
between a few dozen to several hundred peo- 
ple, depending upon the day and the 
program. 

The gradual rise in living standards among 
the natives, increased electrification, and 
growing attention paid to strictly African 
radio programs by Radio-Dakar will result 
inevitably in an increased demand for 
privately owned receivers. 

The need for good battery sets exists, and 
it is estimated that the Federation could 
easily absorb about 10,000 such receivers if 
the price were not too high and the lasting 
qualities good. 


RaDIOo SHOWS STRIDES IN JAPAN 


An estimated 50-percent increase in pro- 
duction of radio sets in Japan, over that of 
the fiscal year 1951-52 is expected by MITI 
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(Ministry of International Trade and In- 
dustry), chiefly because of the projected 
establishment of 16 commercial radio broad- 
casting companies. Production of radio 
receivers in 1951-52 has been estimated at 
450,000 units; and that of radio tubes, at 
12,575,000. 


MExIco REQUIRES NONSYNCHRONOUS 
TELEVISION RECEIVERS 


The Mexican Government has imposed a 
regulation, published in the Diaro Oficial of 
March 19, 1951, requiring that all television 
receivers entering the country be non- 
synchronous. 

Many areas of Mexico, including the Mexico 
City area, have 50-cycle current, whereas 
most of the television transmitting ap- 
paratus in use and to be used in Mexico is 
of United States origin, and thus is de- 
signed for 60—cycle operation. The Mexican 
Government has required that television sta- 
tions convert the 50-cycle currents to 60 
cycles. In many parts of Mexico, therefore, 
receiving sets will be operating on 50 cycles, 
whereas transmitters will operate on 60 
cycles. The Mexican Government, to avoid 
poor reception under such conditions, re- 
quires that all television receivers entered be 
nonsynchronous. 


NETHERLANDS ANTILLES Goop RapIo 
MARKET 


The number of radio receivers in the Neth- 
erlands Antilles is estimated at 27,087, di- 
vided among 31,900 households. Distribu- 
tion is centralized in Willemstad (Curacao), 
St. Nicolaas (Aruba), and Oranjestad 
(Aruba). 

Curacao and Aruba are enjoying a pro- 
longed period of prosperity, and wages are 
such that a relatively high proportion of 
manual workers purchase inexpensive radio- 


receiving sets. Competition for this market 
is keen. 


NEw ZEALAND’S SALES oF SuRPLUS Goops 


Since 1945 nearly £34,500,000 has been 
realized in New Zealand from the sale of 
surplus war goods and materials. Sales 
dropped from a total of £11,269,000 in 1945- 
46 to a mere £500,000 last year. The func- 
tions of the War Assets Realization Board 
were taken over by the Stores Control Sec- 
tion of the Treasury Department in Decem- 
ber 1948. 

Only 500 ZCI radio sets remain to be sold. 
These sets are still selling at the rate of 
about 50 a month, mainly to radio amateurs. 
A total of 6,500 has already been sold by the 
‘Section. 

The New Zealand Customs Department 
recently announced the following amend- 
ment to the import-licensing schedule for 
the 1951 period: “Radio Valves, Ex Item 
338 (6): Consideration will be given to ap- 
plications for licensees to import radio 
valves from scheduled countries if sup- 
ported by evidence of availability.” 


NIGERIAN RaDIO System To BE 
REORGANIZED 


A reorganization of the radio (rediffusion) 
system in Nigeria and the British-mandated 
Cameroons is planned. A national radio 
transmitter and headquarters will be located 
in Lagos, regional transmitters and head- 
quarters in Enugu and Kaduna, and a studio 
and officers in Ibadan. 

Rearmament in England has slowed down 
the building of transmitters and made nec- 
essary the building of a temporary trans- 
mitter in Lagos. This transmitter is sched- 
uled to begin operation within 3 months and 
will produce a signal approximately 25 times 
as powerful as the existing Radio Nigeria, 
and one that can be picked up in nearly all 
sections of the country. 

There has been considerable local interest 
in the importation of inexpensive wireless 
sets in connection with the forthcoming re- 
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organization. Several makes, costing under 
£10, will receive signals from transmitters to 
be erected in Lagos, Kaduna, and Enugu. 
The supply of these sets available from 
Britain to Nigeria depends upon two fac- 
tors: (1) The amount of controlled raw 
materials allocated to the different manu- 
facturers by the British Government, and 
(2) the demand from other parts of the 
world. By increasing the purchase tax on 
domestic radio and television and so discour- 
aging prospective buyers, the recent United 
Kingdom budget may permit the release of 
parts and materials for sets for Nigerian 
import. 

Current estimates of the cost of the reor- 
ganization are set at £340,000. The Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund has con- 
tributed £190,000, and £150,000 comes from 
the Nigerian government. 


U. S.-MaDE RaDIOS AND ACCESSORIES 
PREFERRED IN PARAGUAY 


No import permits for radio receivers were 
granted in Paraguay during the first 6 
months of 1951. Thus, the policy of the 
Bank of Paraguay was followed restricting 
the importation of “luxury” articles. Ex- 
cept for two brands of United States manu- 
facture, receivers were difficult to find on 
the market. United States-made radios and 
accessories are preferred over manufactures 
of all other countries. An estimated 90 
percent of tubes and radio parts come from 
the United States. 

Some radio components were imported to 
permit repairs and the local assembly of 
sets. The decrease in the importation of 
radio receivers has augmented the domestic 
assembly of receivers to an estimated rate 
of 900 units a year. Improvement was noted 
in the workmanship of the locally assembled 
sets, particularly in the construction of the 
cabinets, for which a rich and varied assort- 
ment of wood exists in the country. 

The most important development in the 
production field has been the establish- 
ment in Paraguay of the Philips del Para- 
guay S. A., a branch of N. V. Philips of Eind- 
hoven, Holland. The objective of this firm, 
which has not yet begun production, is the 
importation, exportation, manufacture, and 
sale of radio receivers, transmitters, electric- 
light bulbs, and other products. The radio 
industry is expected to develop with the 
establishment of this company. However, 
the lack of technicians and facilities will 
not permit rapid expansion. 

The number of radio receivers in Paraguay 
is estimated at 36,500, of which 10 percent 
are radio-phonograph combinations. Com- 
bination radio-phonographs are in great de- 
mand, especially with three-speed record 
players. Radios with short-wave bands are 
preferred, since the programs of the local 
radio stations are limited. Battery-operated 
sets are widely used, electricity being avail- 
able only in a very few localities. 

There has been no discussion of a TV 
station for Paraguay. 


LARGE TELEVISION NETWORK PLANNED FOR 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The new 35-kilowatt television transmitter 
at Holme Moss near Huddersfield, England, 
is claimed to be the most powerful trans- 
mitter in the world. It makes television 
available to 13,000,000 people within an 80- 
mile radius of Huddersfield, according to 
“British Radio for the World,” a booklet pub- 
lished by the Radio Industry Council. Like 
the transmitter at Sutton Coldfield, it em- 
ploys the vestigial side-band system of trans- 
mission, as will the remaining two big 
transmitters to be installed. The video and 
sound outputs from the transmitter are com- 
bined in a diplexer and then radiated to- 
gether from an 8-dipole array. The antenna, 
one of the highest in the world, is at the 
top of a 750-foot steel lattice mast placed 
on high ground, which puts it at about 2,500 
feet above sea level. 





Construction of a comprehensive network 
by underground cable and radio link is 
planned to make television available to at 
least 75 percent of the population by the 
end of 1952 and 90 percent by the end of 
1954. 

The first stage, from London to Birming- 
ham, is complete. A cable has been installed, 
but at present the signals are being sent 
by the microwave radio link that was openeq 
in 1949. It consists of a station at each eng 
and four intermediate repeater stations, 
The same technique is to be used to take 
the television signals into Scotland from 
near Manchester. 


SPAIN To HAVE TELEVISION 


At Seville on May 29 the Spanish Goveru- 
ment inaugurated a new radio station in its 
Radio Nacional chain. The new station, 
medium-wave, 8-kilowatts, is called radio 
Nacional de Sevilla. 

The Minister of Education announced in 
his dedicatory address, that the Government 
is planning to erect a 200-kilowatt short- 
wave station in Madrid. 

He also announced that Spain would soon 
be offered television. It is understood from 
other sources that the television installa- 
tion will operate on 625 lines, 50 fields, and 
that complete systems have been ordered 
for installation in Madrid and Barcelona. 


REMOTE CONTROL OF RADIO BROADCASTING 
UNDER EXPERIMENT AT ENGLISH STATION 


A 200-kilowatt radio-broadcast transmitter 
for unattended operation has been installed 
at Daventry, England. Because of limita- 
tions imposed by the Copenhagen Plan, only 
150 kilowatts is radiated at present. It is 
expected that the station will eventually be 
operated entirely by remote control, either 
from another building in Daventry or from 
London. Experiments are being conducted 
to accomplish this purpose. 


Rubber & Products 


RUBBER CONSUMPTION IN CANADA 


New-rubber consumption in Canada, pass- 
ing the 7,000-ton mark for the first time, 
reached 7,186 long tons in April, compared 
with 6,889 tons in March (the previous 
high), and 5,117 tons in April 1950. April 
1951 consumption included 4,769 tons of 
natural rubber and 2,417 tons of synthetic. 

In the first 4 months of 1951 new-rubber 
consumption totaled 27,189 tons, including 
18,057 tons of natural and 9,132 tons of 
synthetic, as against 21,171 tons including 
14,691 tons of natural and 6,480 tons of syn- 
thetic in the first 4 months of 1950. 

Consumption of reclaimed rubber was 1,669 
tons in April of this year and 1,609 tons in 
March, compared with 1,059 tons in April 
a year ago. Cumulative reclaimed rubber 
consumption was 6,228 tons in the 4-month 
1951 period and 4,320 tons in the 1950 pe- 
riod. The ratio of reclaimed rubber con- 
sumption to total new rubber consumption 
exceeded 23 percent in March and April 1951, 
for the first time since March 1948. 

Output of synthetic rubber declined to 
4,632 tons in April 1951, from 5,276 tons in 
March. April production included 3,186 tons 
of Buna-S, 579 tons of Butyl, and 867 tons 
of other synthetic. Output in April 1950 
was 4,604 tons. Synthetic production totaled 
19,922 tons in January—April 1951, compared 
with 18,864 tons in January-April 1950. Can- 
ada is using a considerably higher proportion 
of the domestic synthetic output this year 
than last year. : 

Output of reclaimed rubber was 486 tons 
in April, the same as in the preceding month, 
but well above the 343 tons reported in April 
1950. * 

Stocks at the end of April included 4,890 
tons of natural rubber, 3,069 tons of syn- 
thetics, and 2,002 tons of reclaimed rubber. 
On January 1, 1951, such stocks were 3,421 
tons, 30,015 tons, and 1,755 tons, respectively. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and ~~; = 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Divi- 
sion, Office of Transporta- 
tion 


Change-Over to 60-Cycle 
Power in Ontario This Year 


All possible heavy industry in Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada, will be converted to 60- 
cycle power before the end of the year, and 
the Provincial Hydro-Electric Commission 
will build a $2,050,000, 60-cycle, transformer 
station for the program. Heavy industry is 
being converted to avoid the possibility of a 
severe power shortage on the 25-cycle system 
in southern Ontario. 


Establishment of an Airline 
Between Basra and Dhahran 


The Civil Aviation Committee of Iraq has 
approved in principle the proposal submitted 
by the Saudi Arabian Government for the 
establishment of an air service between 
Dhahran and Basra, states a local press re- 
port of June 15, 1951, transmitted through 
the U. S. Embassy at Baghdad. This report 
has been confirmed by the Directorate of 
Civil Aviation. It is expected that the es- 
tablishment of the proposed airline will be 
finally approved by the two Governments in 
the immediate future. The Saudi Arabian 
Government intends to operate a_ service 
twice a week on this line. 


Inauguration of Air Service 
Between Port Said and Athens 


For the first time in the history of Port 
Said, a foreign airline inaugurated a regu- 
lar schedule. The HELLAS (Hellenic Air- 
lines SA) will maintain a service from Port 
Said to Athens via the Island of Rhodes in 
the Aegean Sea. 

The first plane was scheduled to arrive at 
Port Said on July 4, 1951, at 1 p.m. It was 
scheduled to leave El-Gamil Airport (Port 
Said) for Rhodes at 2 p. m. and thence re- 
turn to Athens. 

Planes on this service arrive every Wednes- 
day at 1 p. m. and depart on the same day 
at 2 p. m. 

The fare from Port Said to Athens is £E 21 
($60.49) converted at the rate of $2.880516— 
£E 1), one way, and £E 37 ($106.58) round 
trip. 

Local agents of the airline in Port Said are 
Faraclas Travel Bureau, Fouad Street. One 
of the best caterers supplies food for the 
passengers. 


Ecuador Lengthens Runway 
of Cuenca Airport 


Cuenca, the third largest city in Ecuador, 
has in the past been served by DC-3 aircraft 
because of a short runway. Take-offs have 
been dangerous because of the 8,200-foot 
elevation. The Government now proposes 
to use money collected from the 5-percent 
passenger-fare tax amounting to approxi- 
mately 400,000 sucres, to extend the runway 
by 500 meters, giving a total length of 1,900 
meters. This is the maximum possible 
length because of the location of a canyon 
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at one end of the runway and the city at the 
other. The Federal Government will pro- 
vide the money for purchase of the necessary 
land, and the city will undertake the actual 
work of improvement. It is understood that 
a French company has offered to do the 
engineering. The improved safety for take- 
offs with the runway extension may permit 
greater loads out of Cuenca. 


Sixteen Commercial Radio 
Stations Approved for Japan 


Approval for the establishment of 16 com- 
mercial radio broadcasting stations was re- 
cently announced by the General Headquar- 
ters, Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers. The new stations will be self-sup- 
porting by funds received from advertising, 
contributions, and supporting organizations. 
Most of the stations will be owned and oper- 
ated by the more important Japanese news- 
papers, although separate corporations have 
been formed for the purpose in some cases. 

Prior to the passage of the basic new Jap- 
anese radio regulatory legislation on June 2, 
1950, there was no provision for the opera- 
tion of commercial radio stations in the 
country, and radio broadcasting was the mo- 
nopoly of the Government-supervised Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation (JBC). This or- 
ganization operates 77 stations and two net- 
works. Its revenue is obtained through the 
payment of a listener fee paid by each set 
owner. 


Canadian Air Transport Board 
Issues Two Orders 


General Order No. 3/51 establishes uni- 
form insurance conditions for all holders 
of Canadian air carrier licenses. All licenses 
issued by the Board contain an insurance 
clause which the Board has the right to 
impose. This order merely makes the in- 
surance regulations uniform. 

Order No. 792 revises the applicability of 
the recently issued Commercial Air Services 
Regulations in that all holders of class-4 
Charter Air Carrier certificates who have 
been precluded from operating interna- 
tionally now have this privilege returned to 
them. Every class-4 license is amended ac- 
cordingly, but the carrier may not operate 
internationally until he has obtained a re- 
vised operating certificate from the Depart- 
ment of Transport. 


Construction of Petroleum 
Pipeline from Le Havre to Paris 


Construction of the 200-kilometer, 25- 
centimeter petroleum pipeline to connect 
Le Havre with Paris was commenced on May 
8, the U. S. Embassy in Paris reports. The 
right-of-way had previously been established 
and the first lot of pipe received. Construc- 
tion of this pipeline is being undertaken by 
two work teams proceeding from Gennevil- 
liers near Paris and Le Havre, respectively. 
The teams are scheduled to meet at Grain- 
ville (Seine-Inferieure) by next October. It 
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is reported that the output will be at the 
rate of 250 cubic meters per hour. Move- 
ments will be handled by remote control on 
the basis of information received by tele- 
type. Consignees will be instructed by tele- 
phone when to be prepared to receive their 
respective consignments. The first shipment 
is not expected before next year. 


Suspension of Shipping 
Services to Veracruz 


The Clipper Line has suspended indefi- 
nitely its service to Mexican ports, effective 
immediately. Veracruz agents of the line, 
one of the largest and most important ship- 
ping lines which call at Veracruz, stated that 
service to this port has been discontinued 
because of the costly delay in unloading 
cargo. 

Delays in handling cargo in Veracruz have 
been common for a long time, but the recent 
shortage of piers has made the situation crit- 
ical. After warning shipping agents, the 
port authorities started repairing Pier No. 1 
before the construction of the warehouses on 
Pier No. 2 was completed. Pier No. 2 is oper- 
ating at about half capacity. The North 
Fiscal Pier has been completed for several 
months, but it has not been placed in oper- 
ation because the unions have not agreed 
on which union will be in charge of working 
the cargo. The result of these disputes and 
the lack of foresight on the part of the port 
authorities has left the largest port in Mex- 
ico using less than half of its pier facilities. 

There is no reason to believe that the situ- 
ation will become worse, and it is believed 
that the problem will be solved in the near 
future. Both piers 1 and 2 are scheduled for 
completion about September 1, 1951, and the 
argument between the unions over which 
will handle the cargo at the North Pier has 
been referred to the President for arbitration. 


Merchant Shipping Activity in 
Nigeria and British Cameroons 


The volume of shipping activity in Nigeria 
and the British Cameroons continues its 
upward trend. Farrell Lines of New York 
have returned the S. S. African Pilgrim to its 
West African run and the Mississippi 
Shipping Co. of New Orleans has added the 
S. S. Del Campo to its existing West African 
fleet of three. Elder Dempster Lines, oper- 
ators of mail boats between the United King- 
dom and West Africa, plan to put their new 
ship Aureol into operation in November 1951. 
Frequent calls of German ships have been 
observed for the first time since World War 
Sse 

Shipping space is becoming increasingly 
difficult to obtain and carriers are able to be 
selective. Many nonconference carriers are 
available, but firms are fearful of shipping 
by them because of danger of boycott by 
conference members. Space is freely avail- 
able for cocoa, which is attractive cargo, 
whereas space for logs and hides and skins is 
more difficult to obtain. 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Frankfurt Spring Fair 
Effective World Market 


The spring session of the International 
Trade Fair, Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany, 
was held on March 11-16, 1951, under the 
management of the Messe-und-Ausstellungs 
G. m. b. H., a limited liability company con- 
trolled by the City of Frankfurt. The Lord 
Mayor of Frankfurt is chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the fair company, which is 
composed of municipal officials. Operation 
and administration of the fair is under the 
supervision of a board of managers. 

Approximately 2,500,000 persons viewed 
the products of a total of 3,633 exhibitors, 
1.212 of whom displayed foreign goods. 
Among the 28 participating nations, France, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Austria, the Union of South Africa, Yugo- 
Slavia, and Greece had displays in national 
pavilions. A total of 700 firms showed their 
goods in these pavilions, and displays of the 
remaining 512 were arranged in single or 
group exhibits. In the national pavilions 
the products emphasized by the various 
countries were French perfumes, cosmetics, 
carpets, furs, hides, and Moroccan hand- 
icraft articles; Belgian laces and textiles, 
furs, carpets, and felt products; Italian 
wines, fruits, textiles, office machinery, and 
musical instruments; Dutch flowers, bulbs 
and seeds, dried fruits, fresh vegetables, and 
candy; Austrian textiles, women’s apparel, 
Diesel engines, leather goods, and handicraft 
articles; South African agricultural and ani- 
mal products; Swiss watches, industrial ma- 
chinery, textiles, and agricultural products; 
and Yugoslav and Greek handicrafts, 
leather goods, embroideries, and _ dried 
fruits. 

Seventy-five percent of the goods shown 
consisted of manufactured products. The 
largest number of exhibitors displayed in the 
following commodity groups: Textile prod- 
ucts (617 firms), handicrafts and applied 
arts (276), machinery and parts and tools 
(266), foodstuffs (244), household and 
kitchen utensils (217), soap, perfume, cos- 
metics, and toilet articles (126), office 
equipment and supplies (119), and building 
trade and sanitary equipment (112). The 
largest quantity of foreign goods was shown 
in the foodstuffs (193 firms) and textile (174 
firms) groups. Foreign representation at 
the fair is indicated by the total number of 
firms from the more important countries, as 
follows: Italian, 388; French, 202; Swiss, 
144; English, 101; Hungarian, 73; Dutch, 70; 
Belgian, 69; Austrian, 52; and United States, 
2. Among United States products on dis- 
play were fluorescent lighting apparatus, 
radio tubes, and television sets. 


BUYING INTEREST 


German buyers were most interested in 
textiles, machinery and workshop equipment, 
electrical appliances and motors, and ma- 
chinery and supplies used in the construc- 
tion industry. It was widely felt, however, 
that some German manufacturers were re- 
luctant to enter into contracts on a fixed- 
price basis owing to the rising price trend in 
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Germany. In general, prices quoted were 
considerably higher than those at the 
Frankfurt fall fair of 1950. There were 
19,220 buyers from other countries, including 
1,760 from the United States. The main in- 
terest of these buyers revolved around toys, 
leather and plastic goods, high-quality glass- 
ware and porcelain, machinery, industrial 
chemicals, and paper specialty items. 

The management reported that a total of 
252,000,000 Deutschemarks changed hands 
during the fair. Of this total approximately 
160,000,000 represented domestic sales; ap- 
proximately 75,000,000, merchandise for ex- 
port; and 17,000,000, imported merchandise 
for which foreign currency allocations were 
made. Foreign currency allocations equal to 
US#3,557,000 were authorized by the German 
Government for the importation of various 
types of goods on exhibit. During the fair 
German purchasers concluded contracts with 
foreign exhibitors for the importation of the 
equivalent of approximately $30,000,000 
worth of goods. Applications for exchange 
to pay for merchandise imported pursuant 
to these contracts are still pending before 
the West German Import Advisory Commit- 
tee. However, this committee stated on 
April 17, 1951, that approval of allotments 
for more than a small percentage of the 
amount requested was highly improbable. 
All merchandise exhibited at the fair entered 
Germany under bond and was either sold 
in Germany or returned to the country of 
origin. 

FALL FAIR 


The fall session of the Frankfurt Interna- 
tional Trade Fair will be held at the munici- 
pal fair grounds, Platz der Republik, on Sep- 
tember 2-6, 1951. Although the deadline for 
applications was May 15, foreign exhibitors 
are reportedly still being admitted. Ten per- 
manent buildings and five permanent pavil- 
ions will be used to house exhibits. One 
pavilion each will be used by exhibitors from 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
and Austria. Exhibitors from Yugoslavia 
plan to erect a wooden pavilion for the dis- 
play of their products. The management 
and other countries are discussing the pos- 
sibility of constructing additional national 
pavilions. 

Products to be shown at the fall fair will 
be grouped as follows: Textiles; furs; sports 
goods; footwear, shoemakers’ supplies; leath- 
er goods and luggage; jewelry, gold and silver 
articles, watches and clocks, smokers’ goods, 
handicraft articles; books and printing sup- 
plies; electrical appliances; hardware; house- 
hold and kitchen utensils; glass, china and 
earthenware goods; medical and surgical ar- 
ticles, rubber goods; soap, perfume, cosmetics, 
and toilet articles; chemical products; 
brushes, brooms, and paint brushes; slot ma- 
chines; office supplies and equipment; sta- 
tionery and cardboard articles; packages and 
packaging materials; toys and musical in- 
struments; furniture and accessories; basket- 
ware, wicker furniture, and baby carriages; 
radios and accessories; optical instruments 
and goods; foodstuffs and beverages; and 
shop and advertising equipment. 

Interested persons may apply for space or 
for additional information to the fair’s 











United States representative, United States- 
German Chamber of Commerce, 11 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y., or directly to the Messe- 
Amt, Messe-und Ausstellungs-Gesellschaft 
m. b. H., Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany. 


Emphasis To Be on Trade at 
Zagreb’s International Fair 


This year’s Zagreb International Trade 
Fair, to take place on September 15-30, will 
differ from earlier fairs in that real trading 
will be emphasized rather than merely the 
advertising of products. To encourage this 
aspect of the fair, the management will set 
aside certain hours each day during which 
Yugoslav and foreign traders may be ad- 
mitted exclusively. 

Whereas only 12 Yugoslav firms had per- 
mission to make purchases of foreign goods 
on display at the fair in previous years, this 
number has been increased by several hun- 
dreds for this year’s event and limited 
amounts of foreign exchange will be allocated 
to permit such purchases. 

According to a recent communication from 
the U. S. Consulate at Zagreb, the products 
most likely to be sold at the fair will include 
machines and spare parts and machine tools. 
Although heavy machinery is needed, the fair 
management believes that smaller machinery 
for use in processing raw materials avail- 
able in Yugoslavia will be more in demand. 
It is believed that the purchase of consumer 
goods will be restricted owing to limited 
exchange resources. 

The management is greatly interested in 
participation by United States firms and is 
offering choice locations at the fair grounds, 
as well as extending every possible assistance 
to make their participation successful. 

Interested United States firms should con- 
tract Dr. Snidarsic, Director, International 
Trade Fair, Zagreb, Yugoslavia, or the Office 
of the Commercial Counselor, Embassy of the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, 1600 
Massachusetts Avenue, NW., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Foreign Participation Large 
at Specialized Italian Show 


Fifteen foreign countries participated in 
the fifty-third International Agricultural 
Fair and Horse Show at Verona, Italy, on 
March 11-20, 1951. These were Austria, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, Hungary, Netherlands, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United States, 
Western Germany, and Yugoslavia. In addi- 
tion, the Governments of Argentina, the Do- 
minican Republic, and the Union of South 
Africa sent official observers. Among the 
products displayed by these countries were 
agricultural, dairy, and other machinery; en- 
gines; tractors; gardening and agricultural 
implements; rubber wheels; packing mate- 
rials; cork products; insecticides; and chem- 
icals. 

This event encompasses a horse show, 
which is said to be the largest of its kind 
in Europe. This year 3,500 horses were ex- 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Peso. Basic 
Preferential 
Free market 
Bolivia Boliviano Official 
Legal free 
Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 
Chile Peso do_- 
Banking market 
Provisional com- 
mercial ¢ 
Special commercial 
Free market 
Columbia do Bank of Republic § 
Basic 8 
Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank  (offi- 
cial). 
Free 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 
Paraguay Guarani Official 
do 
Free 
Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
Free 
Salvador Colon do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-non- 
trade 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 
ree 


See explanatory notes for rate structure. 
2Average consists of September through 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950. 
3 Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

‘Average consists of October through 
quotations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 

5 Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate established Feb. 25, 1950 

6 New rate established Jan. 10, 1950. 

’ Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December 

See explanatory 
Mar. 20, 1951 


December 


December 


notes. New basic rate established 


*January-November. New rate (15.15) established 
Dec. 1, 1950 
© July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 


country since July 1, 1950. 


| Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 


2 November-December. Rate established Nov. 9, 
1950. 

8 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes 


4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 
‘Bolivian rate for February; Nicaraguan 


for 
March. 


rate 
EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic or free market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Ar- 
gentina are effected at the free market rate. During 
198, and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were four rates in 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, in 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 





A pproxi- 
mate 
1949 1950 (1951 Rate peso gh Date 
(annual) | (annual) April : “U8 1951 
| cur- 
} rency 
7.50 7. 50 7. 50 $0.1333 | June 21 
25.00 5. 00 5.00 - 2000 | Do. 
( 214. 04 14.04 14.08 . 0710 | Do. 
42. 42 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 .0165 | May. 31 
£111.50 5101. 00 101. 00 101. 00 . 0099 Do. 
101. 66 161. 50 *167. 00 166. 00 .0060 | Feb. 28 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18, 72 .0534 | June 30 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 .03822 | May 3 
43. 10 43.10 43.10 43.10 . 0232 Do. 
60. 10 60.10 60. 10 0166 Do. 
7 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 200 Do. 
79. 00 91.04 83. 00 85. 00 O1IS Do. 
1.96 1. 96 ‘ 
2. 51 2. 51 3984 | June 30 
A. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 174 | May 31 
7.91 8.77 7. 60 7. 50 . 1333 Do. 
13. 5 13. 50 15.15 15.15 0660 | June 18 
17. 68 18. 36 17. 76 18. 0O O556 Do. 
2.04 2. 02 2.02 2.02 .4950 | June 30 
8. 65 &. 65 8. 65 8. 65 1156 Do. 
5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 . 2000 | Mar. 31 
7. 00 7.00 7.00 . 1429 | Do. 
7.14 6. 92 *6. 84 6. 84 1462 Do. 
6.00 6.00 . 1667 | May 31 
9. OO 9.00 -1111 Do. 
19. 00 22. 00 0444 Do. 
17. 78 14.85 14.95 14. 95 0669 Do. 
18. 46 15. 54 14. 98 15.16 0660 Do. 
2. 50 2. 10 2. 50 2. 4000 | June 30 
1.90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | May 31 
42.45 2.45 2. 45 2.45 . 4082 Do. 
a v2 2. Hl 2.15 2.18 . 1587 Do. 
3.3 . 3.35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 
3.35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 
effect; Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73). Auction 


(4.94), and free (increased from approximately 4.02 at 
the beginning of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 
3, 1949, the rate structure was modified to provide for 
6 rates: viz, preferencial A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), 
basic (6), auction A and B (established initially in 
Nov. 1949 at 9.32 and 11.00, respectively, and consoli- 
dated into a single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free 
(9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 
27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 
1, 1948, on most exchange sales making the effective 
rate for such transactions 19.656 cruseiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional com- 
mercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free- 
market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the 
free-market rate 

Colombia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official rate 
maintained by that institution. Other imports were 
paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange control 
system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange rate of 
2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 
selling is established. All foreign payments are made at 
the basic-selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports which are initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. The 
old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive; the 
former exchange certificate and free market rates have 
been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 3 percent 
ad valorem. 


Publie and Private 
Ownership in Sweden 


(Continued from p. 4) 
Banking 


In the field of commercial banking, 94 
percent of the capital and funds are in 
private ownership. 

The State has operated in the com- 
mercial banking field through “Jord- 
brukarbanken’’—the Agricultural Bank 
—which it has owned ever since the 
1920’s. This bank was acquired by the 
State during the acute economic crisis 
of the 1920’s. Its policies have been 
close to those of the private commercial 
banks. In 1949 the Government de- 
cided to turn Jordbrukarbanken into a 
State commercial bank. The primary 
reason was a desire to carry out a pro- 
posal made from time to time for in- 
instituting State competition with the 
privately owned commercial banks. In 
1950 Jordbrukarbanken was reorganized 
and took over the main portion of the 
business of G6dteborgs Handelsbank; on 
January 1, 1951, it was renamed Sveriges 
Kreditbank Aktiebolag—The Credit 
Bank of Sweden, Ltd.—a more descrip- 
tive name. Although owned by the 
State, this bank is subjected to the same 





Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports, and sur- 
charges ranging from 10 to 100 percent are applied to such 
transactions. Nontrade transactions not eligible for the 
controlled rate are effected at the uncontrolled rate plus 
10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’? imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. Luxury im- 
ports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain im- 
ports are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.— Between Dec. 16, 1949 and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5-per- 
cent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under anew foreign exchange law, dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to payments 
of Government obligations and to purchases by Govern- 
ment-owned public services. Imports of essential goods 
and certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at the 
basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semi- 
essential goods and some nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a 
surcharge of one cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8). 
Nonessential imports and other nontrade remittances 
are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per 
dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per United 
States dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together 
with modifications in foreign exchange rates. An official 
market with two rates governs most transactions. Sell- 
ing rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon 
the degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; 
the rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on ac- 
count of registered capital. The legal free market covers 
invisibles, including unregistered capital. Both pur- 
chases and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1 
percent commission in favor of the Monetary Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, 
imports were paid for at one or another of the following 
given rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article 
to the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; 
basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
Brate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on 
the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, re- 
spectively, since April 18, 1950. For a number of years 
prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the 
official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10-20 percent above the official, depend- 
ing upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for cer- 
tain authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted im- 
ports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The un- 
controlled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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legal regulations as are the private 
commercial banks. 

There are 18 privately owned com- 
mercial banks but 70 percent of the com- 
mercial banking business is done by the 
four largest banks, all of which have 
correspondents in the United States. 

The central bank (Sveriges Riksbank) 
is controlled by the Swedish Riksdag. It 
has the sole right of note issue and its 
main function is that of regulating the 
external and internal value of the Swed- 
ish currency. The participation of the 
State in savings-banks operation is more 
significant than in commercial banking. 
This is done through the State’s system 
of postal savings banks, of which there 
are nearly 5,000 in Sweden. Private sav- 
ings banks number more than 450, with 
deposits over three times as great as 
those in the postal-savings banks. 

The European Recovery Program, in 
which Sweden has taken an active part, 
has been of material assistance in help- 
ing Sweden solve its dollar and 
hard-currency difficulties encountered 
as a result of its liberal foreign-trade 
program inaugurated at the beginning 
at the postwar period. Sweden has tra- 
ditionally followed a multilateral trade 
pattern, but postwar developments in 
the international trade field forced 
Sweden to reimpose strict import-license 
control and follow a system of bilateral 
trade with most foreign countries. Be- 
cause of Sweden’s relatively favorable 
position, ECA aid has been in the form 
of loans and conditional aid. 








(Continued from p. 23) 


The American-West African conference 
rates were increased by approximately 15 
percent, effective February 1, 1951. Confer- 
ence rates between West Africa and Western 
Europe increased by 10 percent on April 1, 
1951. In addition a 20-percent surcharge on 
outward cargo from West Africa became 
effective on June 19. These surcharges are 
based on the world charter market and sub- 
ject to revision according to market trends. 


Direct Telegraph Service 
Between Irag and Jordan 


Direct telegraph service between Iraq and 
Jordan was inaugurated on June 1, 1951. 
The new service is provided by a superim- 
posed circuit on the Baghdad-Amman tele- 
phone landline. Hitherto, telegraph traffic 
between Baghdad and Amman went by va- 
rious circuitous routes. In addition to time 
saving, the direct service will result in a 
50-percent.reduction in telegraph charges. 


Northern Railway in 
Costa Rica Resumes Operation 


The Northern Railway to the Atlantic 
Coast from San Jose resumed operation on 
June 11, 1951, states the United States Em- 
bassy in San Jose. Operation of the rail- 
road had been suspended for about a month 
as a result of landslides. The report states 
that the Costa Rican Government has placed 
400,000 colones in Government bonds as a 
guaranty for a 200,000-colon local loan, and 
adds that the railroad may Capitalize at a 
later date on the Government’s implied 
acknowledgment of responsibility in the 
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continued operation of the railroad. The 
company has announced an increase in its 
freight charges ranging from 10 percent to 
25 percent, effective June 15. 


Reduction in Suez 
Canal Toll Dues 


A reduction in Suez Canal toll dues was 
approved by the stockholders of the Suez 
Canal Co. at their annual meeting held in 
Paris on June 12, according to a report in 
the Egyptian press of June 13. 

Transit dues for loaded vessels will be 
reduced from 39 piasters ($1.11) to 36.5 pias- 
ters ($0.943) per ton. Charges for vessels in 
ballast will be reduced from 19.5 piasters 
($0.557) to 16 piasters ($0.457) per ton, effec- 
tive September 15, 1951. 

The decision to reduce Canal tolls followed 
concerted protests by the major shipping 
companies of many countries, including the 
United States, over the high toll rates being 
charged. 


Interconnecting Power Line 
Now in Service in Algeria 


The new 150,000-volt interconnection line 
between Oued Agrioun and Duzerville (near 
Bone), in the Department of Constantine, 
Algeria, was put into service in May. It 
permits the exchange of power between the 
thermal plants of Algiers and Bone, and is 
an important phase in the giant intercon- 
nection project which, it is hoped, will ulti- 
mately connect all important power plants 
in the country and result in lower-cost power 
for Algeria as well as promote industrial- 
ization. 


Iraq Announces Surcharge 
on Railroad Fares 
and Freight Rates 


The surcharge of 1214 percent authorized 
on all fares and charges on the Iraqi State 
Railways went into effect June 15, 1951, in- 
stead of June 1, 1951, as previously indicated. 
The following announcement appeared in 
the local press on June 7, 1951: 

“Traqi State Railways Application of Sur- 
charges. 

“Effective from 15th June 1951, a sur- 
charge of 1244% will be levied on all fares 
and charges for passengers, parcels and simi- 
lar traffic. 

“Effective also from the same date, a sur- 
charge of 1244% will be levied on all rates 
and charges for freight traffic with the ex- 
ception of the following: 

(i) Dates Traffic. 

(ii) Traffic carried at through rates be- 
tween stations in Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and 
Turkey.” 


New Radiotelegraph Circuit 
Between U. S. and 
the Netherlands 


A new, high-speed radiotelegraph circuit 
between the United States and the Nether- 
lands was opened on June 20. It will be op- 
erated by a United States company in 
conjunction with “Holland Radio,” a division 
of the Netherlands Posts, Telegraphs and 
Telephones Administration. 

Permission to establish this circuit in com- 
petition with existing facilities was granted 
recently in a far-reaching decision by the 
U. S. Federal Communications Commission, 
reversing the 15-year-old “single circuit” 
policy laid down in the Oslo case. 

The United States end of the circuit will 
be located in New York, and the terminal in 
the Netherlands will be operated from The 
Hague. All classifications of traffic—govern- 
ment, press, and commercial—will be handled 
over the new link. 





Adens Electric Supply 


Production of electricity in Aden in 19509 
increased by 6 percent over production in 
1949. Revenue from the sale of the current 
increased by 150,000 rupees over that re- 
ceived in 1949. A total of 4,850 consumers 
were receiving current at the end of 1950, 
including 732 new customers who had been 
added during the year. Approximately 1,000 
more were awaiting connections to the dis- 
tribution lines. The power is supplied by 
the public-utility plant, which has a capacity 
of 3,750 kilowatts. The Royal Air Force also 
operates a 1,000-kilowatt plant. 


Inauguration of Alcantara- 
Randazzo Railway Line 


The Italian Undersecretary for Transpor- 
tation has arranged for the completion of 
the rail line between Alcantara and Randazzo 
in Eastern Sicily, states a recent dispatch 
from Palermo. This line was originally au- 
thorized in 1919 as a narrow-gage road. In 
1926 authorization was made for changing 
to standard gage and construction was com- 
menced in 1928. After 7 years, however, the 
project was abandoned. It is now expected 
to take approximately 20 months to com- 
plete the construction of this line, which will 
reach into an important citrus-growing area. 


New Route Granted to 
Mexican Airline 


A new concession was granted to Trans- 
portes Aéreos de Tampico to operate a pas- 
senger, mail, and express air transport serv- 
ice between Tampico, Tamaulipas, and Poza 
Rica, Veracruz, with flag stops at Los Naran- 
jos, Cerro Azul, and Alamo, in the Province 
of Veracruz. 

The concession, granted for the usual pe- 
riod of 30 years, is dated January 24, 1951. 
The U. S. Embassy has been informed that 
subsequent to the granting of the conces- 
sion, the route was extended to include 
Mexico City. The line is now operating daily 
service over the route, with Douglas DC-3 
equipment. 


Résumé of Communication 
Facilities in Sweden 
Telephones.—Sweden has more telephones 


per capita than any other European country, 
and ranks second in the world after the 


United States. Telephones installed in 
Sweden on December 31, 1950 totaled 
1,678,500. The rates are comparable to 


those in the United States. At the end of 
1948, there were 7,274 telephone exchange 
stations and 1,531,473 telephone installa- 
tions, representing about 225 phones to each 
1,000 inhabitants. 

Telegraph.—The total number of tele- 
graph stations operated in Sweden at the 
end of 1948*was as follows: Principal tele- 
graph stations, 120; minor stations, 2,509; 
stations operated by railways, 1,638. In ad- 
dition, there were 44 fixed radio-telegraph 
stations, 3 radio direction-finding stations, 
and 1,093 ship and aircraft radio telegraph 
stations. 

The ordinary telegram rate from Sweden 
to New York is 1.20 crowns per word, and the 
rate for night letter telegrams is 0.60 crown, 
with a minimum charge of 13.20 crowns. 

Radio.—The Swedish Radio Broadcasting 
Corporation A. B. Radiotjanst, is nominally 4 
private company, but most of the shares are 
owned by the Government. It operates 33 
relay stations throughout the country and 
is the outlet for all broadcasting in the 
country. The industry is supported by taxes 
levied on radio owners, and the broadcast- 
ing of commercial advertising is not permit- 
ted. The number of licenses for radio re- 
ceiving sets at the end of 1950 was 2,152,980 
compared with 2,095,475 at the end of 1949. 
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(Continued from p. 16) 


have taken place since March. The Journal 
also suggests that if export prices continue 
to increase at the same rate as in the last 
few months, these lower import prices of im- 

ortant commodities may be expected to be a 
stabilizing influence on the terms of trade 
during the coming months. 


OVERSEAS POSITION 


Receipts from exports during the 5 months, 
January to May 1951, have been moderately 
below the expected annual rate given in the 
Economic Survey, even though export volume 
has been about 4 percent above the 1950 aver- 
age. During this 5-month period there was 
a marked reduction from 1950 levels in the 
quantities of iron and steel and automobiles 
exported, and the expor, volume of machin- 
ery and electrical goods was barely above 
last year’s levels. On the other hand, textile 
and chemical exports have been higher in 
1951. New targets to insure an adequate 
volume of exports are now being worked out 
in consultation with industry and are to be 
announced soon. A chief difficulty in main- 
taining or increasing exports is the shortage 
of materials, especially for the metal-using 
industries, which tends to restrict industrial 
production. 

Imports have been running at an annual 
rate about equal to the Economic Survey 
forecast. Import volume for the first quar- 
ter of 1951 was 5 percent above the 1950 
average and the volume for April and May 
was still higher. 

For the first 5 months of 1951, exports and 
reexports amounted to £1,096,000,000, f. o. b., 
while imports were valued at £1,499,000,000, 
c. i. f., or about £1,350,000,000 when adjusted 
to f. o. b. basis. The balance of payments 
deficit on trade was therefore about £250,- 
000,000 for the first 5 months, or at an an- 
nual rate of £600,000,000. The overseas cur- 
rent account deficit as a whole, taking into 
account the expected increase to £450,000,000 
in net invisible receipts, appears to be at the 
annual rate of at least £150,000,000. The 
expected deficit for this year given in the 
Economic Survey was £100,000,000, including 
stockpiling expenditures. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has already confirmed that 
there was an overseas deficit in the first 
quarter. 

For the first time since the inception of 
the European Payments Union last July, the 
United Kingdom’s account showed a deficit 
in May, the figure amounting to £9,700,000. 
This means a loss of £4,800,000 of gold. How- 
ever, the United Kingdom’s net gold receipts 
from this source for the 10 months, through 
May, was £37,800,000. The reversal in May 
from previous large monthly surpluses with 
OEEC countries was due to a number of 
factors, including the general increase in 
the United Kingdom imports from the Con- 
tinent, particularly from Germany; the sea- 
sonal decline in European purchases of ster- 
ling area commodities; and price recessions 
in tin, rubber, wool and other commodities 
from this area. 


RAW MATERIALS AND PRODUCTION 


The United Kingdom’s experience in 1947 
demonstrated that an even flow of raw ma- 
terials is necessary if a high level of produc- 
tion is to be maintained. The Government 
has therefore proposed the establishment of 
& Ministry of Materials whose primary func- 
tion will be to insure adequate supplies of 
industrial raw materials. The new Ministry 
will take over the procurement functions of 
the Ministry of Supply for nonferrous metals 
(but not for iron and steel) and of the 
Board of Trade for certain other materials. 
In the case of commodities not purchased by 
the Government, the new Ministry will take 
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steps to increase the production of materials 
of which supplies. are, or may become, inade- 
quate; to promote their economical use, sal- 
vage and recovery; and, to develop the pro- 
duction and use of substitutes. This step 
reflects the magnitude of the problem arising 
from scarcities of key commodities essential 
for industrial production and the rearma- 
ment program. Mr. R. R. Stokes, the Lord 
Privy Seal, who recently visited Washington 
on matters pertaining to the procurement 
of raw materials, is to be the first head of 
the Ministry of Materials. During the debate 
on the bill to establish the new Ministry, Mr. 
Stokes reported favorably on his talks in 
Washington, stated that 18 plants for pro- 
ducing sulphuric acid are already under con- 
struction in Britain, and announced the 
calling of a Commonwealth conference this 
year to consider problems of raw material 
production and manufacturing requirements. 

Shortages of raw materials have already 
reduced the rate of output in several indus- 
tries. Depleted stocks of iron ore and scrap 
have-.caused a moderate decline in steel pro- 
duction. Automobile output has been cur- 
tailed largely because of the shortage of sheet 
steel. Industrial production as a whole dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1951 has been about 
5 percent above that of the like period in 
1950. This rate of gain is below the increase 
of nearly 4 percent that occurred in indus- 
trial production during 1950 over that of the 
preceding year. 


CaPITAL INVESTMENT 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
in the House of Commons on June 21 that 
fixed investment expenditures during 1951 
may amount to £2,230,000,000 (in terms of 
the prices ruling at the end of 1950) com- 
pared with £2,162,000,000 in 1950. Fixed in- 
vestment in coal, electricity, gas, coke ovens, 
railways, roads, and petroleum refining will 
be higher than in 1950, most notably in the 
case of coal and electricity. There will also 
be some increase in school construction. 
The amount going into industrial building 
will be about the same as during 1950; how- 
ever, the volume of government building, in- 
cluding facilities for the health services and 
local government, will be reduced. The hous- 
ing program target of 200,000 houses a year 
will be maintained; however, in particular 
localities defense work will be given priority 
over residential construction. The Chan- 
cellor then announced two special measures— 
the construction of office buildings with few 
exceptions, will be prohibited except where 
work has already started or has been au- 
thorized; secondly, building projects for en- 
tertainment purposes costing more than 
£5,000 will be banned while projects costing 
less than this amount will be licensed only 
in special cases.—U. S. Emsassy, LONDON, 
JUNE 28, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CERTIFICATES WILL BE ISSUED FOR 
STRATEGIC Goops 


The British Government has announced 
that, effective June 14, 1951, import certifi- 
cates will be issued to importers of strategic 
goods by the Board of Trade in the follow- 
ing circumstances: If a foreign Government 
requires proof that strategic goods ordered 
by an importer in the United Kingdom will, 
in fact, be imported into the United King- 
dom, the exporter in the foreign country 
may request the British importer to produce 
an Import Certificate. The British importer 
who receives such a request makes applica- 
tion for a certificate to the Import Licensing 
Branch of the Board of Trade, and after such 
license is granted, the prospective importer 
may not (1) import the goods into any coun- 
try other than the United Kingdom; (2) 
dispose of the goods before they have been 
imported into the United Kingdom; or (3) 
export the goods from the United Kingdom 
after they have been imported. 
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hibited. It is reported that 800 head of 
cattle were imported from the Netherlands, 
France, Denmark, and Austria for the cattle 
show. Some 2,000 animals were exhibited in 
the domestic animal show. 

Authorities estimated that 3,500,000,000 
lire worth of sales were concluded during the 
10 days of the fair, or about 1,000,000,000 lire 
more than at last year’s event. 

The success achieved this year has encour- 
aged the fair authorities and local govern- 
ment officials to plan a larger fair next year 
and enlarge the present site, which consists 
of 200,000 square meters, by 160,000 square 
meters. 

Information on this event may be ob- 
tained either directly from the Interna- 
tional Agricultural Fair and Horse Show, 
Verona, Italy, or through the Office of the 
Commercial Counselor, Italian Embassy, 


1602 Fuller Street N. W., Washington 9, 
D. C. 


Brisbane To Hold Its Second 


Queensland Industries Fair 


The Queensland Chamber of Manufactures 
has announced its intention to sponsor a 
second Queensland Industries Fair, to be 
held in Brisbane April 26 to May 17, 1952. 
The first Queensland Industries Fair, like- 
wise sponsored by the Queensland Chamber 
of Manufactures, was held in Brisbane in 
1949 and proved an outstanding success. 

Exhibits will include trade displays by 
manufacturers, governmental instrumentali- 
ties, and amateur craftsmen, as well as dis- 
plays of production and skill by schools, 
colleges, and other organizations. Among 
the trade displays will be included machin- 
ery, equipment, and plant and raw materials. 

Inquiries may be addressed either directly 
to the Fair Manager, Queensland Industries 
Fair, Queensland Chamber of Manufactures, 
74 Eagle Street, Brisbane, Australia, or to 
the Office of the Commercial Counselor, Em- 


bassy of Australia, 3148 Cleveland Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 


Contacts at Swedish Fair 
Result in Greater Exports 


The annual Swedish Industries Fair was 
held at Géteborg on May 19-27, 1951. Many 
exhibitors expect to export a greater quan- 
tity of goods this year as a result of the 
many contacts made with buyers, particu- 
larly those from foreign lands. A feature 
which aroused considerable interest was the 
manniquin shows held at the Town Theatre. 
They are reported to have been highly suc- 
cessful and the ladies’ clothing and gown 
manufacturers were enthusiastic over re- 
sults. 

An additional exhibition hall was used to 
accommodate the 790 participants, a slight 
increase over 1950. Although numerous 
small firms did not take part, owing to raw- 
material problems, several new firms, along 
with many of Sweden’s largest firms, were 
represented. ‘ 

Although the average daily attendance this 
year was 15,000, as compared with 16,000 in 
1950, the number of commercial visitors in- 
creased by 3,000. These included buyers 
from the United States, Australia, South 
Africa, India, Pakistan, Burma, Brazil, and 
Argentina. 

Information concerning the 1952 event 
may be obtained either directly from 
Svensha Massan, Gdteborg, Sweden, or 
through the Office of the Economic Coun- 
selor, Embassy of Sweden, 2249 R Street, 
N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 
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61. Italy—Benvenuto Pacifici and Paolo Or- 
lando, representing Argenteria Broggi (man- 
ufacturer), 3 Via Olivari, Milan, are inter- 
ested in selling, or appointing four agents 
in the United States (Chicago for the Mid- 
dle West, New York City for the East, San 
Francisco for the West, and Houston for the 
South) for the sale of silver plate (flatware 
and holloware) produced by their firm. 
Scheduled to arrive August 1, via New York 
City, for a visit of 30 days. United States 
address: Lexington Hotel, Lexington Avenue 
and Forty-eighth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

62. Jamaica—Mrs. Daphne Pierre Chong, 
representing Babs’ Shoppe, 103 Harbour 
Street, Kingston, is interested in finding 
buyers for colored African print play clothes 
made in Jamaica and said to be popular with 
United States tourists; also, wishes to ob- 
tain information on sewing and cutting 
machines. Scheduled to arrive July 10, via 
Miami, for a visit of 8 weeks. United States 
address: c/o 1075 First Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, Washington, New 
York, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

63. Jamaica—Ivan L. M. Harty, represent- 
ing Harty’s Leather, Ltd., 207 Tower Street, 
Kingston, is interested in tanning machinery 
and chemicals for the leather industry; also, 
desires information on leather finishes. 
Scheduled to arrive July 1, via New York 
City, for a month’s visit. United States ad- 
dress: Wentworth Hotel, 59 West Forty-sixth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Salem 
(Mass.), Boston, Philadelphia, Washington 
and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

64. Nicaragua—Pedro Pereira, represent- 
ing Enrique Pereira, Leon, is interested in 
purchasing and arranging for exclusive dis- 
tribution in Nicaragua of the following 
building supplies: Galvanized wire (Nos. 10, 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24), nails for corrugated 
galvanized steel sheets (244 by 9 inches and 
2% by 9 inches in 100-pound barrels), cor- 
rugated galvanized steel sheets (10 corruga- 
tions, 32 by 72 inches, 26-gage), plain 
galvanized steek sheets (26-gage, 28 by 96 
inches and 32 by 72 inches), cast-iron pipe 
and accessories (2 and 4 inches, L—Y—T, 
etc.), conduit painted in black for installa- 
tion, etc. (44 by % and 1 inch in 10-foot 
lengths), bushings and lock nuts, metallic 
lath (painted, weight per square yard 2.2 
pounds, 20 by 96 inches), structural steel wire 
(Nos. 16 and 18), hardware for doors (locks, 
etc.), structural steel bars for reinforced con- 
crete (“billet steel” approved by ASTM test, 30 
feet long and 4, %, %, %, %, and 1 inch 
round), nails (14, 2, 24%, and 3 inches long), 
barbed wire, lavatories (with and without 
pedestal and accessories), toilets, and sani- 
tary fixtures. Mr. Pereira is now in the 
United States until December 31, 1951. U.S. 
address: c/o 8904 Manchester Road, Silver 
Spring, Md. Itinerary: Washington and New 
York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

65. Sweden—Lars Malmsten, representing 
Skandinaviska Instrumentfabriken (ASIF) 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), 13 Kabrinken, Stockholm, is inter- 
ested in marketing Swedish dental instru- 
ments in the United States. Scheduled to 
arrive July 7, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. United States address: c/o 
Harry Dixon & Sons, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
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Notes on Insurance in the Philippines 
(Prepared by Insurance Staff, Office of International Trade) 


The operations of insurance companies in the Philippines are supervised by the Office 
of the Insurance Commissioner, located in Manila. Rulings, instructions, and orders 
of the Insurance Commissioner are subject to the approval of the Secretary of Finance, 

The insurance law of the Philippines is contained in the Insurance Act (No. 2427 of 
1914 as amended) and the Civil Code. Under the Act, no insurance company may 
transact business in the Philippines unless it has been licensed by the Insurance Com- 
missioner. Insurance companies organized in the Philippines are required to have 
minimum capital of at least 250,000 pesos; half of the minimum capital must be paid 
up in cash before policies may be issued and the capital must be fully paid up within 
1 year from the date of incorporation. Foreign insurance companies are subject to a 
qualifying deposit requirement of 250,000 pesos. There are reserve investment require- 
ments. Under a law which became effective December 31, 1950, at least 20 percent of 
reserves must be invested within the Philippine Islands by the end of 1951, and thereafter 
at least 30 percent must be locally invested. The kinds of investments in which insurance 
funds may be invested are regulated by law and are subject to the supervision of the 
Insurance Commissioner. 

Subject to certain stipulated terms and conditions, Act No. 2427 permits persons and 
companies resident in the Philippines to take out insurance with iv_urers not authorized 
to operate in the Philippines. Insurance placed directly by the insured with such 
unauthorized insurers is subject to a tax of 3 percent on premiums paid. The trans- 
action must be reported to both the Collector of Internal Revenue and the Insurance 
Commissioner. Agents handling such business must be specially authorized by the 
Insurance Commissioner. In this connection, a law came into effect March 28, 1951, 
imposing a 17-percent special excise tax on sales of foreign exchange; remittances to 
pay marine, aviation, and reinsurance premiums are exempt from the tax, as are premium 
payments by veterans holding National Service Life Insurance policies issued by the 
United States Government, and holders of life insurance policies with foreign companies 
issued before December 9, 1949, 

At the end of 1950 there were 114 insurance companies authorized to operate in the 
Philippines, including 40 Philippine, 34 American, and 40 other foreign companies, 
mostly British. In 1940 there were 95 authorized insurers of which 19 were Philippine 
and 76 foreign. Latest reports put the number of authorized agents at over 4,000, of 
whom some 3,000 are agents for life companies and 1,000 nonlife. The accompanying 
table sets forth direct net premium income for all authorized insurers in selected years. 


Direct Net Insurance Premiums, 1948, 1947, 1946, and 1939 


{In 1,000 Philippine posos] 


Branch of insurance 1948 1947 1946 1939 
Life 22, 595 18, 044 13, 423 10, 827 
Fire | 14, 917 12,114 5, YS6 4, 801 
Marine 7, 640 7, 497 3, 489 2, 443 
Miscellaneous 5, 243 3, 804 2, 200 1, 593 
Total. . ; 50, 395 41, 459 25, 09S 19, 664 


1 Includes automobile, accident and health, workmen’s compensation, fidelity and surety, and typhoon, 
tidal wave, flood, and earthquake. 


In 1948 Philippine insurance companies wrote 37 percent of the business and the 
foreign companies 63 percent; in 1939, the Philippine companies wrote 30 percent and 
the foreign companies 70 percent. 

From 1939 to 1948, yearly life insurance premium income doubled, going from 
10,827,000 pesos to 22,595,000 pesos. By way of comparison, time deposits, including 
savings, increased about two and one-half times, according to one estimate, going from 
95,000,000 pesos in 1939 to 249,000,000 pesos in 1948. During the same period the 
total amount of life insurance in force rose from 201,000,000 pesos in 1939 to 423,500,000 
pesos in 1948, and the number of life policies outstanding rose from 58,800 to 109,700. 

A workmen’s compensation law is in effect, covering all industrial workers, including 
farm workers who use mechanical implements. Employers are liable, in case of work 
injury, to pay compensation fixed by law as a percentage of the injured worker’s wage and 
to provide medical, surgical, and hospital care, and medicines. Employers are not 
required, however, to take out insurance covering this liability. Disability pensions 
are payable up to a maximum amount of 18 pesos a week, with a maximum duration of 4 
years. Survivors’ pensions and funeral benefits are also paid. 








cago, Washington, Atlanta, Houston, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, New Orleans, and 
Seattle. 


ers—Angola. 
Business Firms—Macau. 


Trade Lists Available guay. 


Bags and Bagging—Importers and Deal- 


Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Uru- 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 

Automotive Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—India. 

Automotive Products Manufacturers— 
Switzerland. 


Copra Producers and Exporters—Ceylon. 

Dental Supply Houses—Uruguay. 

Hides and Skins Importers, Dealers and 
Exporters—Turkey. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Spain. 

Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners and Export- 
ers—Canada. 

Quebracho Extract Producers and Export- 
ers—Argentina. 
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